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ABSTRACT 
THE EVOLVING SELF: A MODEL OF TRANSFORMATIVE LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING UTILIZING THE CONCEPT OF MENTORING 


FOR THE MINISTRY CONTEXT 


by 


Tamara D. England 


United Theological Seminary, 201 1 


Mentors 
A.D. Washington, D.Min. 


Donnell Moore, Jr., D.Min. 


The focus of this research project was to design and implement an intergenerational 
mentoring program to train potential leaders for future church leadership. The researcher 
held a series of training sessions designed to prepare the participants for a three month 
mentoring relationship in which elder leaders who had been successful as leaders would 
mentor potential leaders to ensure their future success. It was determined that when this 
occurred the mentored leaders were better prepared and more confident to serve in a role 
of leadership, they became more involved in the life of the church, and desired to mentor 
other leaders. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Today, many mainline churches are facing the reality of lay leadership, which has 


been in place for decades that is now growing older. In many cases, these leaders are 


unable to continue with the rigorous demands that are often associated with church 


leadership. Many of these leaders press on in their current positions largely because there 


is no one qualified to take on that role in their place. 


What then becomes of the church when these leaders are no longer able to 


continue in this capacity? How then does the church continue to move forward in 


fulfilling the Biblical mandate given in Matthew 28:19, "go ye into all the world...?” 


How do the future leaders, who will eventually fill these positions, build upon the success 


of the current leaders in order to continue the work that has begun? Is there a way for the 


future leaders to capitalize on the expertise of the current leaders? Is there a participatory 


role for current leaders in ensuring that the work continues? 


This writer believes in order to move forward a congregation must look to 


transform itself by capitalizing on the resources that it already has within. This can be 


accomplished by current leaders who have already proven themselves to be successful as 


leaders mentoring potential leaders. The church cannot afford to sit idly by and let the 


current leadership slip away leaving a void in leadership. In order for the church to 


effectively fulfill its mission into the future new leaders must be trained. 


Chapter One focuses on the writer’s spiritual development and how she arrived at 


her current context of ministry. It also gives a background of the context and outlines the 


current ministry concern. 


Chapter Two reviews the critical literature utilized in the development of this 


research project. 


Chapter Three establishes a theoretical foundation for the model of ministry. 


Theological, biblical, and historical foundations are also included. 


Chapter Four presents the ministry model that guided the research. In this chapter 


the researcher was able to identify and delineate the overall methodology for this work. 


Chapter Five focuses on the field experience. Data collection methods and 


analysis are discussed as well in this chapter. 


Chapter Six includes a summary of the writer’s findings as well reflections and 


conclusion. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Rev. Tamara England serves as an Assistant Pastor at the historic Sharon Baptist 
Church in Baltimore, Maryland. Maryland is a Mid Atlantic state, which according to the 
2000 census, boasts a population of 5,296,486 residents.' Sharon Baptist Church is 
nestled in the heart of the once culturally rich Sandtown-Winchester community 
(Sandtown), on the west side of the city of Baltimore, the home of the world famous 
Royal Theater on Pennsylvania Avenue where legendary performers such as Nat King 
Cole, James Brown, Ethel Waters, Billie Holiday and countless others displayed their 
talents. Just thirty miles north of Annapolis, the state capital, and minutes from 
Baltimore’s world famous Inner Harbor, which feeds into the infamous Chesapeake Bay, 
the Sharon Baptist Church has made its mark on the community as a congregation of 
believers in Christ, who serve God by not only serving its membership but also by 
making a positive impact on the greater community. In this case, the greater community 
extends beyond Sandtown to the city of Baltimore, the state of Maryland, and across the 


United States. 


’ Maryland at a Glance, “Population” 
http://www.msa.md.zov/msa.md.vov/msa/mdmanual/01elance/html/pop.htm! (accessed April 29, 2009). 
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Tamara came to the Sharon Baptist Church upon the recommendation of her 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Amold W. Howard, who believed Tamara would benefit from the 
wisdom of the Rev. Dr. A. C. D. Vaughn, senior pastor of the church. Dr. Vaughn, 
known across the nation as the dean of preachers, has mentored throughout his fifty-two 
years of pastoral ministry hundreds of preachers and helped them develop their God 
given gifts and talents. Given his extensive knowledge and experience, coupled with 
Tamara’s desire to learn and grow, Dr. Vaughn agreed to mentor Tamara to help her 
further develop in ministerial leadership in order to fulfill God’s will for her life. Dr. 
Vaughn’s acceptance of Tamara was not unusual but was in keeping with a long tradition 
of Sharon’s pastors who mentored other preachers. 

Throughout its 125-year history, Sharon’s pastors have shared their knowledge, 
expertise, and experiences with other preachers thereby creating relationships in which 
preachers could grow and develop. This process of mentoring has produced great pastors 
and preachers not only for Sharon but also for countless other churches across the 
country. These preachers have gone on to make positive impacts in the communities in 


which they serve. 


New Beginnings 


The Sharon Baptist Church, founded as an outgrowth of the Whatcoat Sunday 
School mission, began in 1875 when T. A. Johnson, a member of the Macedonia Baptist 
Church, saw a group of children playing in an empty lot after he left a Sunday morning 
worship service who displayed a lack of moral and religious training. Determined to 


make a difference in the lives of the children, Mr. Johnson and eight other committed 


church members formed a mission with the encouragement of Rev. W. C. Lawson, the 
pastor of Macedonia. Through its outreach in the community, the mission grew and 
organized itself into a church, the Patterson Avenue Chapel. Subsequently, the name of 


the church was renamed the Sharon Baptist Church in Baltimore Maryland. 
Growth 


From its humble beginnings in a horse stable to its current location, Sharon has 
seen the benefits of mentoring. Rev. Lawson, pastor of Macedonia, provided the initial 
guidance that the mission leaders needed to help them grow in membership and in their 
scope of purpose until the fall of 1884 when Rev. Dr. William M. Alexander, a son of the 
North Street Baptist Church (later renamed the Union Baptist Church) joined the mission. 
Dr. Alexander, who served as General Missionary for Maryland, benefited from a 
mentoring relationship with his pastor, Dr. Harvey Johnson from the beginning of his 
ministry. 

Dr. Johnson, a man of strong convictions concerning the training of clergy 
insisted that Rev. Alexander attend Wayland Seminary where he would later excel and 
graduate as valedictorian of his class. Later, he went on to earn the Doctor of Divinity 
degree from the Shaw University.” Dr. Alexander’s mentoring relationship with Dr. 
Johnson prepared him to go on and do great things. 

Following a series of meetings that resulted in the conversion of fifteen persons 
who had come from Virginia, Dr. Alexander helped the Whatcoat Mission organize itself 
into The Patterson Avenue Chapel. The congregation purchased a building on the corner 


of Patterson Avenue and Calhoun Street and called Dr. Alexander as its first pastor in 


? Reflections of Our History: 1884 to 1901 Sharon Baptist Church, 5. 


February 1885. After several changes in location, the church adopted a constitution and 
changed its name in 1901 to the Sharon Baptist Church in Baltimore Maryland. In 
addition, Dr. Alexander helped to organize the Berean Baptist Church in March 1917, 
which remained a part of Sharon until they called a pastor in September of 1917.° 

In addition to being an outstanding preacher and teacher, Dr. Alexander was also 
a great community activist. Serving as the civic leader chair of the Colored Men’s 
Suffrage League, he helped to defeat the amendment designed to take away the rights of 
African American male voters in Maryland. He was an original member of the 
Brotherhood of Liberty, which opened the way for African American lawyers to practice 
law. As a proponent for education, he helped to organize the first school for African 
American children and fought for the hiring of African American teachers. 

A strong promoter of economic security among African Americans, Dr. 
Alexander helped to form nearly every African American business in Northwest 
Baltimore from 1882 to 1919.‘ To address the advertising needs of these businesses, he 
organized the first African American newspaper, The Afro-American. As its first editor, 
Dr. Alexander wrote to address the issue of public welfare until 1892 when John H. 
Murphy, a former slave, purchased the paper.’ Under Mr. Murphy’s direction, The Afro- 
American newspaper grew to be one of the largest African American weekly circulations 


in the country. 


> Berean Baptist Church of Baltimore City, Inc. http://bereanbaptistofbaltimore.com/id2.html 
(accessed August 12, 2010). 


* Souvenir Program: 64" Anniversary and Family Day Celebration 1885-1949, 3. 


> Anniversary Celebration 75" and Pastor’s Anniversary 1960, 4. 


In addition to being active in the community, Dr. Alexander mentored other 
ministers to help them achieve their ministerial goals. One of whom was Dr. Beal Elliott, 
a graduate of Virginia Union and Yale University. Always concerned foremost with his 
responsibility to continue the work that God was doing at Sharon, two weeks prior to his 
death on April 10, 1919, Dr. Alexander called Dr. Elliott to his bedside, and asked him to 
succeed him as pastor. This, he did with assurance knowing that he had prepared Dr. 
Elliott to successfully succeed him in ministry. This process began the tradition of 
Sharon's pastors mentoring other ministers in preparation for successful ministry. 

As the second pastor of the Sharon Baptist Church, Dr. Elliott continued to build 
on the successes of Dr. Alexander by helping Sharon experience financial security during 
severe economic times in Baltimore. Quite a modest man, Dr. Elliott sought to improve 
the plight of the community surrounding the church. He organized both Boys and Girls 
Scout Troops to enrich the lives of the children and used his influence as an appointed 
member of the Probation Department of the Courts of Baltimore to assist African 
Americans in receiving appointments to various positions. 

In 1944, Sharon, for the first time in its history, was without a pastor following 
the sudden death of Dr. Elliott on September 28, 1944. With no successor in place, Rev. 
Dr. James L. Moore who had recently accepted the position of Assistant Dean of the 
Maryland Baptist Center and School of Religion agreed to serve as interim pastor. He 
served in this capacity until the congregation called him as Sharon’s third pastor, March 
25, 1946. A learned man who eamed four degrees and had several honorary degrees 
conferred upon him, Dr. Moore picked up the mantle to increase Sharon’s involvement in 


the community. 


Struggle 


Although laws segregated Sandtown during Drs. Alexander and Elliott's 
administration, Sandtown remained a flourishing community with churches, families, 
stores, and schools that provided the fabric of neighborhood life.® This all changed 
drastically in 1968, the pivotal year of the 1960s, following the assassination of Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Violence and civil rioting broke out all over Baltimore. Many 
buildings and structures burned while the streets of inner city Baltimore engulfed in 
flames. During this time, many of the stores and businesses that once flourished in 
Sandtown closed never to re-open. 

When the city retumed to order nearly two weeks later, then Governor Spiro 
Agnew released a statement that President Lyndon Johnson had approved the 
establishment of a team of people to look at the implementation of a 10-point plan of 
recovery from the riots. This included the rebuilding of communities under the Federal 
Disaster Relief Act.’ With the passing of the Equal Opportunity Housing legislation 
families began to move out of the Sandtown community seeking better neighborhoods, 
leaving the community both racially and economically isolated and in despair.* During 
this economically difficult time, Dr. Moore increased Sharon’s involvement in the 
Sandtown community. He instituted a Food and Clothing Bank for those who needed 
assistance and opened the doors of Sharon to neighborhood schools to hold programs. As 


one of the founders and the chair of the Board of Baltimore Opportunities Industrialism 


® Welcome to Sandtown, http://www.sandtown.orv/ (accessed April 15, 2009). 


7 The Archives of Maryland Online. “Addresses and State Paper.” 775. http:mdsa.net (accessed 
April 17, 2009). 


® The Sandtown Community Website htip://www.sandtown.org/aboutus.html (accessed 
April 21, 2009). 
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Center, Dr. Moore worked to ensure that the unemployed and underemployed could find 
suitable employment. 

Dr. Moore followed his predecessors by mentoring other ministers who came to 
him throughout the years to lean about ministry and preaching the gospel message. 
Among these was the Rev. Dr. A. C. D. Vaughn, a son of the Sharon Church. As Dr. 
Alexander had done many years before, just days before his death on May 5, 1986, Dr. 
Moore called Dr. Vaughn to his hospital room and asked him to succeed him as pastor. 
After much prayer and deliberation, Dr. Vaughn stepped down from his pulpit at Grace 
Memorial Church and returned home to Sharon to become its fourth pastor on June 6, 
1986. Dr. Vaughn, a graduate of Virginia Seminary and College and Southwestern 
University, born and raised in the Sharon family, had served within every organization of 
the church including custodian. Having benefited from the wealth of knowledge and 
experiences of Dr. Moore, Dr. Vaughn continued Sharon’s work in the Sandtown 
community. 

By 1990, the community, which received its name from the long trails of sand, 
which fell from wagons leaving the local sand and gravel quarry, had become a 
neighborhood challenged by virtually every urban ill: poverty, unemployment, poor 
health, low student achievement, illiteracy, teen pregnancy, substance abuse, and crime.” 
Dr. Vaughn's commitment to bringing hope to the community continued by helping to 
establish the Gilmor Elementary School Partnership, The Back to School Mission 


Project, and the Missionary Outreach with the Nehemiah House residents. 


” Live Baltimore. http://www.livebaltimore.com/neizhborhoods/list/sandtownwinchester/ 
(accessed April 21, 2009). 


1] 


Like his predecessors, Dr. Vaughn has labored, in addition to his work at Sharon 
and in the Sandtown community, to ensure that the gospel ministry continues with 
competent clergy. His passion for mentoring young ministers extends beyond Sharon to 
literally across the country. He has served eight terms as President of the Baptist 
Ministers Conference of Baltimore and Vicinity, the President of the Hampton University 
Ministers’ Conference and two terms as President of Virginia Seminary. Currently, over 
one hundred men and women enjoy a special mentoring relationship as sons and 
daughters of Dr. A. C. D. Vaughn. He has spent personal time with each of them 
providing the knowledge, support, and encouragement that they needed to be successful 
in the areas of ministry that God has called them. Many of these preachers are successful 
pastors, while others are enjoying successful careers as chaplains, theologians, professors, 
deans, college presidents, and United States Ambassadors. According to Dr. Vaughn, it is 
his God given responsibility to pass on his knowledge and experience to the men and 
women of God just as was done for him. He says, "In this way, it ensures that they escape 


many of the pitfalls that they may otherwise fall into.” 
Transformation 


Today as the city of Baltimore’s website boasts of being a vibrant city on the 
water where there is something new on every corner; a city that is growing and evolving 
with new hotels, with new and expanding attractions, with its world-renowned Inner 
Harbor,'” just a few blocks away, Sandtown continues to struggle to remain a viable 
community. While Sharon continues to serve God by serving the Sandtown community, 


© Baltimore, “Baltimore City Visitors Portal.” http://www.ci.baltimore.md.us/visitor (accessed 
April 22, 2009). 
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many of its leaders, who have successfully provided leadership in various capacities, 
through two and some three pastoral administrations, are now aging and unable to 
continue a greatly needed work. While it is a fact that these leaders, under pastoral 
direction, have provided the foundation of Sharon’s success in ministry, both inside and 
outside of the church, it is crucial that Sharon prepares new leaders. Without a 
continuation in leadership, Sharon will lose its ability to fulfill its mission of 
“_..reaching, teaching, and preaching to the lowly, the lonely, and the least, while 
inspiring all believers to live a holy and Christ-centered life...” 

The solution to this problem lies within Sharon's current congregation with 
potential leaders who have the drive, enthusiasm, and desire to serve God through serving 
the community. However, training is vital for these potential new leaders. Just as Dr. 
Vaughn and the pastors before him have mentored preachers who have successfully 
developed and used their gifts, talents, and abilities to fulfill their God given callings, the 
leaders of Sharon must do the same for those who will lead the church into the future. 

As one who has benefited from countless mentoring relationships, Tamara is 
certain that Sharon's potential leaders can successfully lead the church if properly trained. 
Each mentoring relationship has afforded Tamara opportunities to learn and grow 
through the varied experiences, wisdom, and encouragement of her mentors. These 
relationships helped Tamara over time to evolve into a vessel in which God could use for 
God’s glory. Without these relationships, it is doubtful that Tamara would have been 
prepared to navigate through life's challenges, answer God’s call to ministry, and 


ultimately be successful in the ministry God desired for her. 
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The same approach to leadership development that the pastors of Sharon have 
used for clergy will prove beneficial in producing great leaders within the laity. Sharon’s 
elder leaders mentoring potential leaders will not only benefit the potential leader but also 
will ultimately allow the Sharon Baptist Church to continue to be the beacon of light in 


the Sandtown community that it has been for 125 years. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


A thorough understanding of leadership, the role of a leader, mentoring, and the 
mentoring relationship are paramount to the success of this ministry project. This 
foundational information comes about as a result of the examination of many literary 
resources in two significant areas: leadership training and mentoring. These areas are 
important components in the development and implementation of the project, The 
Evolving Self: A Model For Transformative Leadership Training Utilizing A Mentoring 


Approach In The Context of Ministry. 
Leadership 


A leader, as defined by Myles Monroe, is one who leads others to leadership’, 
which in essence is the organizing, and coordinating of resources, energies, and 
relationships in a productive context for an intended result.” This definition helps to shape 
the direction of this project. The intended result of a leader in the Christian church is the 


fulfillment of the great commission as stated in Matthew 28:19, go ye therefore, and 


'Myles Monroe, Becoming A Leader: Everyone Can Do It (California: Pneuma Life Publishing, 
1999), 36. 


? Ibid., 30. 
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teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. The Sharon Baptist church seeks to fulfill this commission by addressing its 
mission... to seek the salvation of the total man: body, spirit, and soul by reaching, 
teaching and preaching to the lowly, the lonely, and the least; while inspiring all 
believers to live a holy and Christ-centered life and inviting all to accept His saving 
grace. Current leaders of Sharon implemented this project to train future leaders in order 
to continue Sharon’s mission into the future. 

Carson Pue in Mentoring Leaders: Wisdom for Developing Character, Calling, 
and Competency, says that today’s church requires leadership that is transformational in 
nature. Such leadership creates positive change in those involved. According to Leighton 
Ford in his book Transforming Leadership: Jesus’ Way of Creating Vision, Shaping 
Values, & Empowering Change, the systematic manner in which Jesus used to train his 
Disciples helped to transform them into successful leaders of the church. This researcher 
supports both of these writers in that those who currently serve in roles of leadership can 
provide the motivation, example, and knowledge that is necessary for potential leaders to 
become successful leaders. The training session on leadership included information on 


the different phases of leadership development provided in these resources. 


Experts in the field of leadership development, Henry Blackaby and Richard 
Blackaby, used a combination of biblical examples from the life of Joshua along with 
their own experiences to examine key leadership principles in Called to be God’s Leader: 
Lessons from the Life of JOSHUA: How God Prepares His Servants for Spiritual 
Leadership. Their focus on such principles as purpose, faith, and influence provided 


insights that helped to develop the leadership training session. In another of their books, 
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Spiritual Leadership: Moving People On To God's Agenda, Blackaby & Blackaby 
discussed ways in which one’s relationship with God helps to develop leadership skills. 
This information along with suggestions of how to avoid pitfalls in leadership served as 
areas of discussion in the leadership training sessions. Leadership principles developed in 
Efrain Agosto’s Servant Leadership: Jesus and Paul and Edward Hammett’s Spiritual 
Leadership ina Secular Age: Building Bridges Instead of Barriers served as areas of 


discussion in the leadership training session. 
Understanding Mentoring 


The following resources: The Handbook of Mentoring at Work: Theory, Research, 
and Practice by Belle Rose Ragins, Mentoring: The Ministry of Spiritual Kinship by 
Edward C. Sellner, and Building Leaders: How Successful Companies Develop the Next 
Generation by Conger and Benjamin helped to provide understanding of the theory of 
mentoring. The rationale for using mentoring as a training tool provided material for 
discussion for the training sessions on mentoring. 

Conger and Benjamin provided an in-depth discussion of how corporate America 
strengthened and expanded their leadership capabilities using mentoring. This 
information provided a starting point for the argument that mentoring is a vital manner in 
which to prepare potential leaders for future roles of leadership in the ministry context. 
This writer supports the claims of Ragin that mentoring is a developmental relationship 
that when embedded within a career context, learning and growth occurs. This leaming 


and growth would naturally vary depending on the mentoring relationship. 


iW) 


Sellner, in his book, discussed how mentoring relationships that are rooted and 
grounded in the love of Christ can forge fast friendships, heal wounds from the past, and 
bring about the reign of God in a person’s life. This writer wholeheartedly supports this 
claim based on personal experiences. Many of the mentoring relationships of this writer 
have developed into lasting relationships, which have led to healing and a closer, more 
intimate walk with God. Discussion in the mentoring training session included some of 
these experiences as well as Sellner's ideas of different relationships and the different 
results they brought about. 

Ron Belsterling’s article, “The Mentoring Approach of Jesus as Demonstrated in 
John 13” discussed mentoring from the theological perspective. In this article, Belsterling 
described his view of the mentoring relationship that Jesus had with his twelve disciples. 
Spending time with the disciples helping them to bring out their full potential in order 
that they may bring glory to God was a labor of love. No matter how many times they did 
not understand or acted incorrectly, Jesus remained focused on developing them as 
leaders. 

For this writer, this is the heart of the mentoring relationship, love. As mentor and 
mentee work together toward a common purpose, continuing to lead the church into the 
future, love develops. This love enables them to move beyond misunderstandings, 
shortcomings, and failures to accomplish the goal of training a new leader. While the 
church benefits by having properly trained leaders to continue the ministry of the church, 
both the mentee and mentor benefit by developing God given gifts and talents. Sheppard 


et al. supports this writer’s belief in their book, Coaching and Feedback for Performance 
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by saying that mentoring is a personal relationship, which focuses on the potential and 


the growth of the individual before any potential benefits for the organization. 
Definitions 


The terms mentoring and coaching are in many instances used interchangeably by 
authors. In order to understand fully the nature of this project, a distinction between the 
two terms was crucial. According to David A. Stoddard in his book, The Heart of 
Mentoring: 10 Proven Principles for Developing People to Their Fullest Potential, 
coaching is typically skills driven and short term in its focus while mentoring is 
relationship oriented, long term in focus, in scope and holistic enough to reach many 
facets of the individuals life.* The mentoring training session discussed these distinctions 
in detail. 

Micki Holliday’s work Coaching, Mentoring, and Managing provided further 
insight into the term mentoring. According to Holliday, mentoring is one of three distinct 
approaches to coaching which each yields a different result. She states, ‘while coaching is 
an excellent activity for individuals who are performing satisfactorily, mentoring is the 
best approach for above average performers, who are excelling.’ While mentoring is the 
chosen approach to leadership training for this project, this writer disagrees with the 
limited selection mentoring for above performers only. In a ministry setting, everyone is 


a potential candidate for leadership for each person has gifts and talents bestowed by 


> Blair Sheppard et al., Coaching And Feedback For Performance (Chicago, I.: Dearborn Trade 
Publishing, 2006), 5. 


“David Stoddard, 7he Heart of Mentoring: 10 Proven Principles for Developing People to Their 
Fullest Potential (Colorado Springs: NavPress, 2003), 11. 


° Micki Holliday, Coaching, Mentoring, and Managing: Breakthrough Strategies to Solve 
Performance Problems and Build Winning Teams (Franklin Lakes, NJ: The Career Press, 2001), x. 
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God. While these gifts and talents may not yet be developed, effective mentoring may 


yield a leader that may have otherwise gone unnoticed. 


Elements of mentoring 


The following resources provided clarity on different aspects of mentoring to 
ensure that mentors and mentees knew the expectations of the mentoring program. Lillian 
T. Eby and Tammy Allen’s The Blackwell Handbook of Mentoring: A Multiple 
Perspectives Approach, and David Durey’s Steps Toward Ministry One To One 
Mentoring For Effective Ministry provided innovative ways and instructions on how to 
mentor in various areas. W. Brad Johnson provided fifty key elements of mentoring in 
The Elements of Mentoring. Larry Kreider’s Authentic Spiritual Mentoring, gave insight 
on how to help others grow spiritually. 

Sue Mallory’s The Equipping Church and The Equipping Church Guidebook 
examined how mentors could use their spiritual gifts to develop future leaders. Paul 
Stanley and Robert Clinton’s Connecting: the Mentoring Relationships You Need to 
Succeed in Life discussed how interdependence in a mentoring relationship is 


indispensible in the development of individuals. 


Examples of mentoring 


Rick Moore’s article “The Prophet as Mentor: A Crucial Facet of the Biblical 
Presentations of Moses, Elijah and Isaiah” examined how these Biblical characters’ roles 
as mentor provide an example of leaders mentoring leaders for the church today. Walter 


Brueggemann’s, “A Response to Rickie Moore’s ‘The Prophet as Mentor’ elaborates 
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further on Moore’s article. These articles both provided supportive information that 


enhanced the development of the training sessions developed for this project. 


Model design 


The researcher consulted many resources in order to design a model appropriate 
for the ministry context. While many of these resources address specific areas outside of 
the context of ministry, they provided a foundation necessary to meet the needs of this 
context. Of note Cohen et al.’s 4 Step By Step Guide to Starting an Effective Mentoring 
Program, Ragins’ The Handbook of Mentoring at Work: Theory, Research, and 
Practice, Sellner’s Mentoring: the Ministry of Spiritual Kinship, Transforming Ogden’s 
Discipleship: Making Disciples a Few at a Time, and Murray’s Beyond the Myths and 
Magic of Mentoring: How to Facilitate an Effective Mentoring Process. The consensus 
of these authors to the development of a model of mentoring is to begin with a basic 
model and build from there. 

Cohen provided practical application for planning, developing, and problem 
solving. Ogden showed how investing in a few people at a time, Jesus was able to affect 
change in the Disciples. Murray addressed ways to increase productivity and 
effectiveness. D. Michael Crow’s article “Multiplying Jesus Mentors: Designing a 
Reproducible Mentoring System: A Case Study” provided the basic framework for the 
model designed for this project. Crow’s methodology used examples of Jesus’ interaction 
with His Disciples in the gospels. This highly structured and detailed model extended 
over a two-year period using monthly personal and peer group mentoring. All of the 


models discussed provided elements, which may prove to be helpful to many 
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organizations; however, for this writer, these models lacked the flexibility and design 


needed for a ministry context. 
Interventions/Qualifications 


The following resources consulted helped in the development of guidelines for 
qualifications of mentors, Building Leaders: How Successful Companies Develop the 
Next Generation by Conger and Benjamin and Bob Biehl’s Mentoring: Confidence in 
Finding a Mentor and Becoming One. Although these qualifications did not include areas 
within the spiritual domain such as Biblical knowledge and faith in God, they did allow 
for qualities associated with successful leadership such as integrity and faithfulness. For 
this writer, the addition of spiritual qualifications ensures that the mentoring relationship 
remained focused on Christian principles and forwarding the message of Christ’s gospel. 

Even with the best mentoring, it is important that the mentee understand how to 
capitalize on the mentoring relationship and the lessons taught. Rules for Renegades: 
How to Make More Money, Rock Your Career and Level in Your Individuality, and The 
Mentees Guide: Making Mentoring Work for You, provided practical advice to mentees to 
ensure that they received the greatest benefit possible from the mentoring relationship. 


The training sessions incorporated many of these practical tips for mentees and mentors. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATION 


“Congregational Development and New Faith Communities” is the focus of this 
writer’s peer group. The goal of this group is to equip and provide transformative tools 
for empowerment, development, and redevelopment of churches to its scholars. Utilizing 
the examples of leading congregations around the country that display healthy and vital 
church growth; this peer group studies a variety of administrative models and systems. 

This research project will build a strong leadership base for the ministry context, 
utilizing a mentoring approach to leadership development. This approach is 
transformative in nature and will empower the current leadership of the Sharon Baptist 
Church to develop the next generation of leaders, ensuring that the church will be 
equipped to continue fulfilling its mission of “...reaching, teaching, and preaching to the 
lowly, the lonely, and the least, while inspiring all believers to live a holy and Christ- 
centered life...” In recent years, mentoring has become a very popular concept used in 
corporate America to train leaders more effectively. This training tool, which has had a 
transforming affect on both mentor and mentee, can also be beneficial in the training of 
leaders within a ministry context. 

In a survey produced by Fuller Theological Seminary School of Psychology, data 
showed that for every one hundred-seminary graduates who went into the ministry, forty 


remained beyond five years, and twenty remained ten years later. The authors of this 
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study sited mentoring as the key factor in this retention in ministry.' This survey supports 
the writer’s position that mentoring is an effective tool in developing future leaders who 


will be prepared to continue to lead the church in fulfilling its mission. 
The Odyssey 


The Greek epic poem, The Odyssey best characterize the concept of mentoring. 
According to several scholars, Odysseus, King of Ithaca, entrusts his household to 
Mentor when he departs for the Trojan War.” During, the next twenty years of his 
absence, Mentor acts as a faithful teacher, advisor, friend, and surrogate father to 
Telemachus, son of Odysseus.” However, scholars most often overlook, Athena, one of 
the twelve great gods and goddesses who lived on Mount Olympus and ruled the 
universe. Athena was the goddess of wisdom, weaving, crafting and warfare, and a being 
who could transform herself into many things.’ This last trait is what makes her so 
important to this discussion. Athena used her transforming powers to help those who 
needed her. 

In Book 1 of The Odyssey, Zeus grants permission to his daughter, Athena, to go 
to Ithaca to provoke, inspire, and help Telemachus.° Throughout the story, disguised as 
Mentor, Athena skillfully guides Telemachus, who is uncertain of his potential power and 


'D. Crow, “Multiplying Jesus Mentors: Designing A Reproducible Mentoring System: A Case 
Study,” Missiology: An Introductional Review 34 no. 1 (January 2008): 98. 


*W. Brad Johnson and Charles R. Ridley, The Elements of Mentoring, Rev. ed. (New York: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2008), xv. 


> Margo Murray, Beyond the Myths and Magic of Mentoring (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 
1991), 7. 


* Russell Roberts, Athena: Profiles in Greek & Roman Mythology (Hockessin, DE: Mitchel] Lane 
Publisher, 2007), 8. 


° Homer, The Odyssey, trans. Robert Fagles (England: Penguin Books, 1996), 80. 
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in danger of death at the hands of the potential suitors of his mother, Penelope, to be the 
man he was destined to be. Athena’s role to Telemachus is the role that the mentors who 


participated in this model played for the future leaders of Sharon Baptist Church. 
Mentoring Defined 


There are many books, journal articles, and websites devoted to the subject of 
mentoring, which offer a variety of thoughts on what mentoring is, and what it is not. 
However, Edward Smithner and the team of Clark, Harden, and Johnson offer the best 
definitions. Smithner says that mentoring, in essence, is a master, expert, or someone 
with significant experience who impart knowledge and skill to a novice in an atmosphere 
of discipline, commitment, and accountability.° Clark, Harden, and Johnson say that 
mentoring is a personal relationship in which an individual who is usually more 
experienced and older acts as a guide, role model, teacher, and sponsor of a protégé who 
is less experienced and younger.’ While both of these definitions provide understanding 
of the term mentoring, they failed to clarify the meaning for the purpose of this research. 
Therefore, the definition of mentoring used for this model of ministry is when an older 
person who has significant experience and wisdom imparts their experience and wisdom 
into someone who is of less experience and knowledge using personal experiences and 


observations. 


° Edward L. Smithner, Augustine As Mentor: A Model for Preparing Spiritual Leaders (Nashville, 
TN: B & H Publishing Group, 2008), 4. 


7R. A. Clark, S. L. Harden, and W. B. Johnson, “Mentoring Relationships in Clinical Psychology 
Doctoral Training,” Teaching of Psychology 27, (November 2000): 263. 
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Nature of the mentoring relationships 


In the mentoring relationship, there are two participants: the mentor and the 
mentee. Using this writer’s definition, the mentor would be the older person with 
significant experience and wisdom who shares with the mentee, the person of lesser 
experience and knowledge. In this relationship, the mentee often desires to be in a 
position, state of mind, etc. that is similar to the mentor and the mentor has the ability and 
connections to help the mentee to obtain their desired position.® The mentor guides the 
mentee on a path that is most beneficial to reach those goals utilizing personal encounters 
and observations. Individual mentoring relationships take on their own shape as the 


mentor and the mentee work together. 
Benefits of Mentoring 


Although used synonymously across the disciplines of business, science and 
technology, education, and religion with terms such as discipleship, coaching, 
supervising, and advising, mentoring involves a more intimate relationship. According to 
Micki Holliday, when mentoring with employees the mentee soaks up the character, 
judgment, and approach of the mentor.” Across the disciplines, mentoring has provided a 
deeper level of support, which then becomes a major investment in the mentee’s life. 


This, according to Sheppard, Canning, Mellon, Anderson, Tuchinsky, and Campbell, is 


8 Katherine Hansen, Ph.D., “The Value of a Mentor,” Quintessential Careers, 
http://www.quintcareers.com/mentorvalue.html, (accessed December 8, 2009). 


* Holiday, Coaching, Mentoring and, Managing, 125. 
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the focus of the mentoring relationship, to strengthen the individual first followed by any 


potential benefits gained by the organization. '° 


For Marsha Sinetar the cause of this deeper relationship is the mentor’s spirit. 
This she defines as an unseen, affirming influence and positive energy that exists between 
productive managers, subordinates, resourceful leaders, and their constituents.! In the 
ministry context, persons deal with one another on many levels. Although working to 
achieve a goal, the bond of the Christian relationship enables the partners to move 
beyond to the achievement of ministry goals such as training for leadership roles to 
building relationships. As mentors share their knowledge, expertise and experiences they 
are also able to share the spirit of the ministry of Christ such as His love, mercy, and 


forgiveness. 
Types of Mentoring Programs 


Mentoring programs have grown dramatically in recent years resulting in both 
youth and adults who have benefited from the positive influence of a more experienced 
person who has helped them achieve personal goals. Mentoring programs range from 
academic (that help improve educational pursuits), career (that help develop or improve 
career opportunities), to personal development (that provides guidance in various areas). 
There are traditionally two approaches to mentoring: formal and informal. Formal 
mentoring involves the pairing of a mentor with one or more mentees who follow a 


prescribed plan and schedule to achieve a desired outcome. Informal mentoring is just as 


© Sheppard, Coaching And Feedback For Performance, 5. 


'! Marsha Sinetar, The Mentor’s Spirit: Life Lessons on Leadership and the Art of Encouragement 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press), 1. 
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its name implies, mentoring done in an unprescribed manner. The model used in this 
project is a combination of the two, a pairing of a mentor and mentee who follow an 


unprescribed manner to achieve a desired outcome. 


Developing a Mentoring Program 


This author developed a model of ministry that was informal in nature that also 
had some elements of a formal program using D. Michael Crow’s personalized peer- 
mentoring system, which he calls Jesus-in-Context: Multiplying Jesus Mentors and 
Margo Murray’s approach that is more generic. Crow, Regional Coordinator for Church 
Resource Ministries (CRM), draws his mentoring methodology from examples of Jesus’ 


interaction with the disciples in the Gospels. According to Crow, mentors should: 


e Work with the committed - Jesus invested more in the committed 
few than in the curious many 


e Mentor holistically - Jesus did this by allowing the disciples to 
observe Him in all kind of situations such as when He was tired, 
angry, praying, debating opponents, and preaching 


e Use small group interaction - Jesus formed the disciples into a 
cohesive group, who served and interacted with Him and each 


other 


e Mentor one on one - Jesus tailored His mentoring to each 
individual 


e Use discretion - Jesus privately explained public ministry 


e Give assignments - Jesus sent them out to preach, exorcise 
demons, and heal disease. 


e Teach - Jesus taught them how to handle issues of receptivity and 
rejection in ministry 
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e Prepare to reproduce and multiply - Jesus envisioned 
multiplication by commanding them to make disciples who would 
then make disciples 


e Spend quality time - Jesus was not an absentee mentor spent 

informal time with them as well!” 

Although simple in its rules of what a mentor should do, Crow’s J-Mentors 
program, modeled after the CRM’s ReFocusing system, is highly structured and detailed. 
Crow’s program extends over a two-year period using monthly personal and peer-group 
mentoring with pairs of leaders who are active in ministry. This approach begins small 
with one or two groups of six to eight leaders then goes through a process of focused 
mentoring followed by a process of reproducibility and multiplication.'? An example of 
one of Crow’s cycles for J-Mentors would look like this: 

Taste & See (November — December) invite people to luncheons 

for a 90-minute interactive “taste” of Jesus-in-Context: Multiplying 


Jesus Mentors designed to accommodate as many people as 
possible within a target group 


Participants invited to move on to Phase 1 following this luncheon continue in the 


following manner: 


Retreat one (January) limited to 50 — 70 people. During this retreat, 
J-Mentor staff member will prayerfully watch for potential J- 
Mentor participants and invite selected pairs to join and commit to 
the 2-year process 


Those who commit to the two-year commitment continue through the phase. 


e Participants ( February — May) Pairs work through the life of 
Jesus-in-Context using workbooks, meet with Apprentices once a 
month for mentoring to address practical growth issues, meet in 
networks monthly for peer-mentoring interaction, contemplation, 
support and accountability 


” Crow, “Multiplying Jesus Mentors,” 91-92. 


8 Tbid., 102 
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e Retreat 2 (June): Spiritual Formation — a three day retreat going 
deeper as a larger group (two or more networks) into Jesus-in- 
Context using workbooks 
e (July — October) — a continuation of personal study using 
workbooks, monthly mentoring sessions in pairs and monthly 
network meetings 
e Retreat 3 (November) apprentice Training — three day retreat 
where participants complete workbook, review mentoring 
experience, trained and coached through prayerfully inviting 40 
people to the next “Taste and See” event 
Upon completion of Phase 1 authorized to be coaches/mentors and apprentices to lead a 
J-Mentor network and move on to Phase 2. 
Apprentices (January — November) co-lead a network under the 
mentoring of a Facilitator pair, go through the process of recruiting 
four pairs of people to start a network 
Upon completion of Phase 2 if desired, the Apprentice may move on to Phase 3 to 
become a Facilitator to mentor new Apprentices in launching and running new networks. 
Upon completion of Phase 3 if desired, the Facilitator may move on to become a 
Cheerleader to take a more coordinating, problem solving, and quality control role in the 
process.“ 
Murray’s approach to mentoring leaders, in Beyond Myths and Magic of Mentoring, 
is just as comprehensive in nature; however, she suggests that a mentoring program 


should include the following elements: 


e Protégé Identified — the organization identifies the group of people 
who are eligible for the mentoring program 


e Developmental Diagnosis — the needs of the protégé are 
determined and some form of individual development plan is 
prepared 


* Crow, “Mentoring Jesus Mentors,” 102-104. 


e Mentor Candidates Recruited — these persons may volunteer, be 
chosen by the protégé, or recruited by senior managers 


e Mentor Candidates Screened — persons screened and prequalified 
by a coordinator or administrator of the program or by a panel or 
advisory board in terms of general ability and willingness 


e Mentor Selected — selected for a specific protégé after 
consideration of the skills and knowledge wanted by protégé and 
the ability of the mentor to provide guidance in those areas, and 
compatibility of style and personalities 


e Mentor Orientation — time commitments, types of activities, time 
and budget supports, relationship with the natural boss, and 
reporting requirements are typical subjects 


e Protégé Orientation — same subjects as mentor may be included in 
addition to assertiveness training and career planning 


e Agreement Negotiated — a clear agreement either written or 
discussed, should include confidentiality requirement, duration of 
relationship, frequency of meetings, time to be invested in 
mentoring activities, specific role of mentor 


e Development Plan Executed — work through the plan as negotiated 
in their agreement, continues as long as protégé wants assistance 

e Periodic Meetings — meet for performance planning, coaching and 
feedback sessions in persons or via telephone 


e Reports to Coordinator — used if organization wants to track and 
evaluate the results of the mentoring process, the design may 
include periodic reporting to a coordinator by both mentor and 
protégé 


e Agreement Concludes — mentoring relationship established to 
promote the development of specific skills or competencies will 
have a sunset clause built in otherwise the relationship may 
conclude when one of the pair believes it is no longer productive 
for them to work together Program evaluation’® 


While both of these models include elements, which can prove helpful to any 


organization, meeting its mentoring goals, this writer's believes that these models are 


Murray, Beyond the Myths and Magic of Mentoring, 68-72. 
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insufficient or impractical for use as a model within the ministry context to train future 
leaders. A model for this purpose must be flexible in nature, while still being goal 
oriented. At the same time, the model must also allow for the fostering of a nurtunng 


relationship, which creates the perfect environment for learning and growth. 
Conclusion 


In the book, Tuesdays with Morrie, the author, Mitch Albom tells the story of how 
his mentoring relationship with his favorite college professor Morrie Schwartz. 
transformed his life. Through Mitch’s story, the reader witnesses one man, more 
experienced, sharing wisdom with a younger man, less experienced utilizing personal 
encounters and observations. In the ministry context, potential leaders are yearning for 
this same type of interaction with their more seasoned leaders. This type of nurturing 
relationship will not only empower the potential leaders to lead but will also provide the 
encouragement a seasoned leader can provide. 

If this sort of success can occur in classrooms, boardrooms, laboratories and in 
Mitch’s case, in a dying man’s study, how much more can it occur in the house of God? 
A model of ministry, which focuses on mentoring potential leaders, is sure to be 
transforming of both the protégé and the mentor. Both will provide a source of leadership 
to the church laity in ways that will support its growth while also encouraging others to 


lend of their expertise through the concept of mentoring. 
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Biblical Foundation 


Any great home contractor knows that the key to building a strong house that has 
longevity is in the laying of its foundation upon a solid rock. The rains may fall, the 
floods may come, the winds may blow and in some cases, earthquakes may jolt it, but if 
built upon a solid foundation, the house will continue to stand strong. A solid foundation 
must also be a consideration as one seeks to build leaders in the church. This model of 
ministry will do just that, build a strong leadership base, utilizing a mentoring approach. 

Although the Bible does not use the word mentoring, it does however refer to its 
concept through the discussion of many successful mentoring relationships. In these 
relationships, mentoring presents as a relational interaction between an experienced 
leader and one or more potential leaders. Selected passages from the Old Testament 
books Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua and the New Testament books 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and Acts will help to establish the foundation for this model 
of ministry. This document will specifically examine the mentoring relationships of 


Moses and Joshua, along with Jesus and His twelve disciples. 
Moses and Joshua 


In Old Testament Scripture, God chose Moses, the son of Jocheved and Amram, 
of the tribe of Levi, to become the first and preeminent leader of the Israelites.'° Born 
during a time in Israel’s history when they were slaves to Egypt’s king, Moses survived 
under great odds to lead God’s people out of Egypt, the land of captivity, to Canaan, a 
land flowing with milk and honey. 


'6 Paul J. Achtemeier, 7he Harper’s Bible Dictionary, Rev. ed. (San Francisco: Harper One, 
1996), 655. 
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Fearing that the Israelites would outnumber them and fight against them, Pharaoh 
ordered midwives, Shiphrah and Puah, to kill all Israelite boys at birth. Discovering that 
his plan had not worked, he ordered all boys thrown into the Nile River. Instead of 
following Pharaoh’s orders, Moses’ mother hid her baby boy for three months, and then 
placed him in a coated basket and placed him among the reeds in the Nile. Pharaoh’s 
daughter found him there as she bathed in the Nile. Moses’ sister, who watched from a 
distance, suggested that an Israelite mother nurse the baby for her. When Pharaoh’s 
daughter agreed, Moses’ sister brought the baby’s mother to her, who she agreed to pay 
to nurse Moses. Moses went to live in the palace as the son of Pharaoh’s daughter once 
his mother had weaned him from nursing. 


Now a man from the house of Levi went and married a Levite 
woman. The woman conceived and bore a son; and when she saw 
that he was a fine baby, she hid him three months. When she could 
hide him no longer she got a papyrus basket for him, and plastered 
it with bitumen and pitch; she put the child in it and placed it 
among the reeds on the bank of the river. His sister stood at a 
distance, to see what would happen to him. 


The daughter of Pharaoh came down to bathe at the river, while 
her attendants walked beside the river. She saw the basket among 
the reeds and sent her maid to bring it. When she opened it, she 
saw the child. He was crying, and she took pity on him, “This must 
be one of the Hebrews’ children,” she said. Then his sister said to 
Pharaoh’s daughter, “Shall I go and get you a nurse from the 
Hebrew women to nurse the child for you?” Pharaoh’s daughter 
said to her, “Yes.” So the girl went and called the child’s mother. 
Pharaoh’s daughter said to her, “Take this child and nurse it for 
me, and I will give you your wages.” So the woman took the child 
and nursed it. When the child grew up, she brought him to 
Pharaoh’s daughter, and she took him as her son. She named him 
Moses, “because,” she said, “I drew him out of the water.” 
(Exodus 2:1-10) 


Although raised as an Egyptian prince, Moses had a heart for his fellow Israelites. 


One day, after Moses had grown up, he went out to his people and 
saw their forced labor. He saw an Egyptian beating a Hebrew, one 
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of his kinfolk. He looked this way and that, and seeing no one he 
killed the Egyptian and hid him in the sand. (Exodus 2:1 1-12) 


This act would precede his fleeing Egypt to the land of Midian, 

When he went out the next day, he saw two Hebrews fighting; and 

he said to the one who was in the wrong, “Why do you strike your 

fellow Hebrew?” He answered, “Who made you a ruler and judge 

over us? Do you mean to kill me as you killed the Egyptian?” Then 

Moses was afraid and thought, “Surely the thing is known.” When 

Pharaoh heard of it, he sought to kill Moses. But Moses fled from 

Pharaoh. He settled in the land of Midian, and sat down by a well. 

(Exodus 2:13-15) 
the place where God would call, out of a burning bush, for Moses to lead God’s people 
out of Egypt to Canaan, the Promised Land. 

So come, I will send you to Pharaoh to bring my people, the 

Israelites out of Egypt...when you have brought the people out of 

Egypt, you shall worship God on this mountain. (Exodus 3:10, 

12b) 

According to Matthew Henry, Moses was incomparably the fittest of any man 
living for this work. He was eminent for learning, wisdom, experience, valor, faith, and 
holiness. Yet Moses objects his own insufficiency for the call.'” After a series of excuses 
for which God provided retorts ranging from assurances of God’s help to the appointing 
of Aaron as Moses’ assistant, Moses accepts the task placed before him.!® 

As God’s appointed leader, Moses experienced much success. Immediately 
following God’s call, he gains the support of the elders of the Israelites then he proceeds 


to go forth to speak to Pharaoh. Following plagues of blood, frogs, gnats, flies, diseased 


livestock, boils, thunder and hail, locusts, darkness, and finally death, Pharaoh allows the 


7 Matthew Henry, Matthew Henry’s Commentary on the Whole Bible, (Massachusetts: 
Hendrickson, 2002), 99. 


a Achtemeier, The Harper’s Bible Dictionary, 656. 
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people of God to leave Egypt under the direction of Moses. Through the Red Sea, 
through a battle with the Amalekites, through the wilderness of Sinai to the mountain of 
Sinai, Moses led the Israelites as God had commanded. He consecrated the people, 
recorded the Ten Commandments and the Laws as God gave them to him, and mediated 
the covenant between God and God’s people. He instituted God’s commands for worship 
in the tabernacle, sacrifices and offerings, and festivals. 

Although Moses was a successful leader, he faced many problems. One of the 
continuing problems that Moses faced was the murmuring and complaining from the 
people. After deliverance from slavery and seeing the mighty hand of God destroy 
Pharaoh and his entire army in the Red Sea, the Israelites complained about not having 
water to drink. When God provided fresh manna and quail for them to eat, they grew 
tired of it and began to complain. While Moses was on the mountain of Sinai receiving 
the testimony of God, they complained that they needed a god to worship and forced 
Aaron to make a golden calf for them to worship. After hearing the report of the ten men 
who Moses sent to spy out the land of Canaan, the people became fearful and began 
complaining that they wanted to return to the land of their captivity. 

God grew tired of their complaining and apparent lack of faith and declared that 
none who witnessed the miracles in Egypt would enter into the Promised Land. 

Then the Lord said, “I do forgive, just as you have asked; 

nevertheless — as I live, and as all the earth shall be filled with the 

glory of the Lord — none of the people who have seen my glory and 

the signs that I did in Egypt and in the wilderness, and yet have not 

obeyed my voice, shall see the land that I swore to give to their 


ancestors; none of those who despised me shall see it. (Numbers 
14:21-23) 
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Not only did their murmuring and complaining keep them from entering the Promised 
Land, it ultimately caused Moses to become angry and sin against God. 


So Moses took the staff from before the Lord, as he had 
commanded him. Moses and Aaron gathered the assembly together 
before the rock, and he said to them, “Listen you rebels, shall we 
bring water for you out of this rock? Then Moses lifted up his hand 
and struck the rock twice with his staff; water came out abundantly 
and the congregation and their livestock drank. But the Lord said 
to Moses and Aaron, “Because you did not trust in me, to show my 
holiness before the eyes of the Israelites, therefore you shall not 
bring this assembly into the land that I have given them.” 
(Numbers 20:9-11) 


Moses, God’s chosen leader, lost the privilege of leading God’s people into the Promised 
Land. Not wanting to see the people without leadership, Moses asked God to send 
another leader who would succeed him in leading God’s people into the Promised Land 


and God chose Joshua. 


The Lord said to Moses, “Go up this mountain of the Abarim 
range, and see the land that I have given to the Israelites. When 
you have seen it, you also shall be gathered to your people, as your 
brother Aaron was, because you rebelled against my word in the 
wilderness of Zin when the congregation quarreled with me. You 
did not show my holiness before their eyes at the waters.” (These 
are the waters of Meribah of Kadesh in the wilderness of Zin.) 
Moses spoke to the Lord, saying, “Let the Lord, the God of the 
spirits of all flesh, appoint someone over the congregation who 
shall go out before them and come in before them, who shall lead 
them out and bring them in, so that the congregation of the Lord 
may not be like sheep without a shepherd.” 


So the Lord said to Moses, “Take Joshua son of Nun, a man in 
whom is the spirit, and lay your hand upon him; have him stand 
before Eleazar the priest and the entire congregation, and 
commission him in their sight. You shall give him some of your 
authority, so that all the congregation of the Israelites may obey. 
(Numbers 27:12-20) 
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While it is apparent that it is not an easy task for some successful leaders to pass 
the mantle of leadership on to another person when his or her time of leading has ended, 
this was not the case for Moses. As God directed Moses in securing Joshua’s succession, 
he complied. Moses was more concerned that the promises of God became a reality than 
he was in receiving the glory for having accomplished it himself. 

While Moses' laying hands on Joshua and presenting him to Eleazar in the 
presence of the people made him the anointed leader of God's people and sealed the 
future success of the wansition in leadership, he did not have the full authority of God to 
lead until the appointed time, which occurred at Moses’ death. As such, Moses continued 
to lead the people as they wandered in the wilderness. For forty years, Joshua walked 
with Moses as his assistant. 

Forty years later, east of the Jordan River, in the territory of Moab, God told 
Moses that it was time to possess the land. After Moses recited the history of the how 
God had delivered Israel out of Egypt and the failures of that generation, his ministry 
ended and Joshua, the man whom he had prepared to succeed him, began his ministry as 
the leader of God’s people. 

Having been in the presence of God with Moses on numerous occasions, Joshua 
was ready when God spoke to him at Moses death. 

After the death of Moses the servant of the Lord, the Lord spoke to 

Joshua son of Nun, Moses’ assistant, saying, “My servant Moses is 

dead. Now proceed to cross the Jordan, you and all this people, 

into the land that I am giving to them, to the Israelites. (Josh 1:1-2) 

God was with Joshua just as God had been with Moses and Joshua became a great 


leader because of the personal mentoring he received. Joshua had been with Moses when 
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he went up to the mountain to receive the tablets of stone with the Law and the 
Commandments. (Exodus 24:13) He accompanied Moses when he met face to face with 
God at the Tent of Meeting. (Exodus 33:11) As Moses stood on the hill with uplifted 
arms, Joshua led the victorious battle against the Amalekites. (Exodus 17:9-13) 

Scripture shows that Joshua was completely committed to Moses’ leadership and 
never departed from him. Under Moses’ leadership, he witnessed the miracles of God in 
Egypt, the crossing of the Red Sea, the miraculous quail, the giving of the Law, and the 
judgment of sin in the camp. 

The experience he gained, as Moses’ mentee was invaluable when, as he became 
the leader of the children of God, God charged him to lead them in taking possession of 
the Promised Land. This mentoring relationship had produced a community of faith that 
was supportive of its new leader even in the midst of transition. 

They answered Joshua: “All that you have commanded us we will 

do, and wherever you send us we will go. Just as we obeyed Moses 

in all things, so we will obey you. Only may the LORD your God 

be with you, as he was with Moses! Whoever rebels against your 

orders and disobeys your words, whatever you command, shall be 

put to death. Only be strong and courageous." (Joshua 1:16-18) 

The people were ready to follow and vowed death to anyone who disobeyed. This vow 
given at this time as they were about to enter into Canaan was important because they 
were about to enter a battle to obtain the land promised to them. The people who already 
occupied the land would not simply yield to the Israelites’ claim of ownership; Israel 
would indeed have to engage in military conflict. 


With this vow of commitment, Joshua, just as he had learned from Moses sent 


spies into the land before their conquest. 
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Then Joshua son of Nun sent two men secretly from Shittim as 
spies, saying, "Go, view the land, especially Jericho." (Joshua 2:1, 
24) 


When the two spies came back with their report of encouragement, Joshua led the people, 
just as he had watched Moses, through the Jordan River. 


Joshua said, "By this you shall know that among you is the living 
God who without fail will drive out from before you the 
Canaanites, Hittites, Hivites, Perizzites, Girgashites, Amorites, and 
Jebusites: the ark of the covenant of the Lord of all the earth is 
going to pass before you into the Jordan. So now select twelve men 
from the tribes of Israel, one from each tribe. When the soles of the 
feet of the priests who bear the ark of the LORD, the Lord of all 
the earth, rest in the waters of the Jordan, the waters of the Jordan 
flowing from above shall be cut off; they shall stand in a single 
heap." (Joshua 3: 10-13) 


He obeyed God’s command just as he had learned from Moses, and set up a memorial to 
remind generations to come. 


When the entire nation had finished crossing over the Jordan, the 
LORD said to Joshua: "Select twelve men from the people, one 
from each tribe, and command them, 'Take twelve stones from 
here out of the middle of the Jordan, from the place where the 
priests' feet stood, carry them over with you, and lay them down in 
the place where you camp tonight.'" Then Joshua summoned the 
twelve men from the Israelites, whom he had appointed, one from 
each tribe. Joshua said to them, "Pass on before the ark of the 
LORD your God into the middle of the Jordan, and each of you 
take up a stone on his shoulder, one for each of the tribes of the 
Israelites, so that this may be a sign among you. When your 
children ask in time to come, 'What do those stones mean to you?" 
then you shall tell them that the waters of the Jordan were cut off 
in front of the ark of the covenant of the LORD. When it crossed 
over the Jordan, the waters of the Jordan were cut off. So these 
stones shall be to the Israelites a memorial forever." (Joshua 4:1-7) 


When an angel of the Lord visited Joshua, he knew what to do because he had watched 


Moses do it on several occasions. 
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Once when Joshua was by Jericho, he looked up and saw a man 
standing before him with a drawn sword in his hand. Joshua went 
to him and said to him, "Are you one of us, or one of our 
adversaries?" He replied, "Neither; but as commander of the army 
of the LORD I have now come." And Joshua fell on his face to the 
earth and worshiped, and he said to him, "What do you command 
your servant, my lord?” (Joshua 5:13-14) 


Having observed the murmuring and complaining of the people against Moses when he 
gave acommand to move forward, Joshua ordered silence as they were about to conquer 


Jericho. 


To the people Joshua gave this command: "You shall not shout or 
let your voice be heard, nor shall you utter a word, until the day I 
tell you to shout. Then you shall shout.” (Joshua 6:10) 


Joshua also experienced the effects of sin as the leader of Israel when the 3000 
men who he sent to seize the city Ai fled from their enemies. Joshua was concerned 
because he believed God’s promise that God would be with them. 


Then Joshua tore his clothes, and fell to the ground on his face 
before the ark of the LORD until the evening, he and the elders of 
Israel; and they put dust on their heads. Joshua said, "Ah, Lord 
GOD! Why have you brought this people across the Jordan at all, 
to hand us over to the Amorites so as to destroy us? Would that we 
had been content to settle beyond the Jordan! O Lord, what can I 
say, now that Israel has turned their backs to their enemies! The 
Canaanites and all the inhabitants of the land will hear of it, and 
surround us, and cut off our name from the earth. Then what will 
you do for your great name?" The LORD said to Joshua, "Stand 
up! Why have you fallen upon your face? Israel has sinned; they 
have transgressed my covenant that I imposed on them. They have 
taken some of the devoted things; they have stolen, they have acted 
deceitfully, and they have put them among their own belongings. 
Therefore, the Israelites are unable to stand before their enemies; 
they turn their backs to their enemies, because they have become a 
thing devoted for destruction themselves. I will be with you no 
more, unless you destroy the devoted things from among you. 
Proceed to sanctify the people, and say, 'Sanctify yourselves for 
tomorrow; for thus says the LORD, the God of Israel, "There are 
devoted things among you, O Israel; you will be unable to stand 
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before your enemies until you take away the devoted things from 
among you.” In the morning therefore you shall come forward tribe 
by tribe. The tribe that the LORD takes shall come near by clans, 
the clan that the LORD takes shall come near by households, and 
the household that the LORD takes shall come near one by one. 
And the one who is taken as having the devoted things shall be 
burned with fire, together with all that he has, for having 
transgressed the covenant of the LORD, and for having done an 
outrageous thing in Israel.’ (Joshua 7:6-15) 


Knowing the consequences of disobedience to God’s commands, he killed Achan for 
removing the sacred things from Ai and then went on to conquer Ai with God’s help. 
Once Joshua had conquered the land, he carried out all of the commands of God 


just as Moses had spoken them. 


And all the towns of those kings, and all their kings, Joshua took, 
and struck them with the edge of the sword, utterly destroying 
them, as Moses the servant of the LORD had commanded. But 
Israel burned none of the towns that stood on mounds except 
Hazor, which Joshua did burn. All the spoil of these towns, and the 
livestock, the Israelites took for their booty; but all the people they 
struck down with the edge of the sword, until they had destroyed 
them, and they did not leave any who breathed. As the LORD had 
commanded his servant Moses, so Moses commanded Joshua, and 
so Joshua did; he left nothing undone of all that the LORD had 
commanded Moses. (Jos. 11:12-15) 


Additionally, once the Israelites’ had fully captured the land Joshua divided it among the 


people just as Moses had said. 


These are the inheritances that the Israelites received in the land of 
Canaan, which the priest Eleazar, and Joshua son of Nun, and the 
heads of the families of the tribes of the Israelites distributed to 
them. Their inheritance was by lot, as the LORD had commanded 
Moses for the nine and one-half tribes. For Moses had given an 
inheritance to the two and one-half tribes beyond the Jordan; but to 
the Levites he gave no inheritance among them. For the people of 
Joseph were two tribes, Manasseh and Ephraim; and no portion 
was given to the Levites in the land, but only towns to live in, with 
their pasture lands for their flocks and herds. The Israelites did as 
the LORD commanded Moses; they allotted the land. (Jos. 14:1-5) 
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Under Joshua’s leadership, Israel made its place in the land and proved its 
superiority to the Canaanites already living there.'? Joshua was prepared to take the baton 
of leadership and lead the Israelites into the Promised Land just as God said would be 
done because of his mentoring relationship with Moses. Moses had trained his successor, 
Joshua, the leader for the next generation to fulfill his role in life as leader of the 
Israelites. 


Jesus and the Disciples 


The birth of Jesus was as miraculous as it was purposeful. Scholars believe that 
the prophet Isaiah was speaking of the long awaited Messiah when he wrote: 

For a child has been born for us, a son given to us; authority rests 

upon his shoulders; and he is named Wonderful Counselor, Mighty 

God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. His authority shall grow 

continually and there shall be endless peace for the throne of David 

and his kingdom. He will establish and uphold it with justice and 

with righteousness from this time onward and forever more. (Isaiah 

9:6-7) 

Born into the world as flesh to redeem humankind, the Messiah, whose name 
would be Immanuel, would be the son of a virgin. 

Therefore, the Lord himself will give you a sign. Look, the young 

woman is with child and shall bear a son, and shall name him 

Immanuel. (Isaiah 7:14) 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem to a virgin named Mary and her betrothed, Joseph, during 


the reign of King Herod. Fearing that the new king had been born Herod ordered that all 


boys two years and under be murdered. An angel spoke to Joseph and told him to take the 


Lawrence Boadt, Reading the Old Testament: An Introduction (New York: Paulist Press, 1984), 
377. 
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child and his mother to Egypt to escape Herod’s plan. Jesus remained safely in Egypt 
until an angel directed Joseph to take him to Nazareth following King Herod’s death. 


When Herod died, an angel of the Lord suddenly appeared in a 
dream to Joseph in Egypt and said, “Get up, take the child and his 
mother, and go to the land of Israel, for those who were seeking 
the child’s life are dead.” Then Joseph got up, took the child and 
his mother, and went to the land of Israel. But when he heard that 
Archelaus was ruling over Judea in place of his father Herod, he 
was afraid to go there. And after being warmed in a dream, he went 
away to the district of Galilee. There he made his home in a town 
called Nazareth, so that what had been spoken through the 
prophets might be fulfilled, “He will be called a Nazorean.” 
(Matthew 2:19-23) 


Confirmation of Jesus’ destiny as Deliverer of the Jews came through Simeon, a 
strict observer of the Law, when Mary and Joseph presented him at the temple, as was the 


custom of the Jewish people. 


Now there was a man in Jerusalem whose name was Simeon; this 
man was righteous and devout, looking forward to the consolation 
of Israel, and the Holy Spirit rested on him. It had been revealed to 
him by the Holy Spirit that he would not see death before he had 
seen the Lord’s Messiah. Guided by the Spirit, Simeon came into 
the temple; and when the parents brought in the child Jesus, to do 
for him what the customary under the law, Simeon took him in his 
arms and praised God, saying, Master, now you are dismissing 
your servant in peace, according to your word; for my eyes have 
seen your salvation, which you have prepared in the presence of all 
people, a light for revelation to the Gentiles and for glory to your 
people Israel.” (Luke 2:25-32) 


Jesus’ earthly ministry began immediately following forty days of temptation by 
the devil in the wilderness. 
Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, returned from the Jordan and was led 


by the Spirit in the wilderness, where for forty days he was 
tempted by the devil. (Luke 4:1-2) 
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Following this, Jesus began to assemble His disciples, who He would prepare to be the 
future leaders of the church. 


As he walked by the Sea of Galilee, he saw two brothers, Simon, 
who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother, casting a net into the 
sea—for they were fishermen. And he said to them, “Follow me, 
and I will make you fish for people.” Immediately they left their 
nets and followed him. As he went from there, he saw two other 
brothers, James son of Zebedee and his brother John, in the boat 
with their father Zebedee, mending their nets, and he called them. 
Immediately they left the boat and their father, and followed him. 
(Matthew 4:18-22) 


As Jesus was walking along, he saw a man called Matthew sitting 
at the tax booth; and he said to him, “Follow me.” And he got up 
and followed him. (Matthew 9:9) 


Now during those days he went out to the mountain to pray; and he 

spent the night in prayer to God. And when day came, he called his 

disciples and chose twelve of them, he also named apostles; 

Simon, whom he named Peter, and his brother Andrew, and James, 

and John, and Philip, and Bartholomew, and Matthew, and 

Thomas, and James son of Alphaeus, and Simon, who was called 

the Zealot, and Judas son of James, and Judas Iscariot, who 

became a traitor. (Luke 6: 12-16) 
Jesus trained these men as they traveled through the land with Him as He spread the 
message of the Kingdom of God. His method of training was one of modeling a ministry 
of service and sacrifice.*” They listened to Him as He taught in the synagogues in Galilee; 
they observed Him as He went throughout Nazareth teaching, preaching, and casting out 
demons, and healing the sick and lame. He was unlike any other teacher or rabbi that the 
Jews were accustomed to hearing. As word began to spread about Him, the people 


followed Him wherever He went. 


And great crowds followed him from Galilee, the Decapolis, 
Jerusalem, Judea, and from beyond Jordan. (Matthew 4:25) 


°° Efrain Agosto, Servant Leadership: Jesus and Paul (Atlanta Georgia: Chalice Press, 2005), 199. 
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Then Jesus, filled with the power of the Spirit, returned to Galilee, 
and a report about him spread through all the surrounding country. 
He began to teach in their synagogues and was praised by 
everyone. (Luke 4:14-15) 


Jesus drew much criticism from the Pharisees and the teachers of the Law because of His 


teachings. He taught a new message about God’s Kingdom and that He had come to set 


up the kingdom of God among men.” , 


“The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God has come near; 
repent, and believe in the good news.” (Mark 1:15) 


He said therefore, ““What is the kingdom of God like? And to what 
should I compare it? It is like a mustard seed that someone took 
and sowed in the garden; it grew and became a tree, and the birds 
of the air made nests in its branches.” And again he said, “To what 
should I compare the kingdom of God? It is like yeast that a 
woman took and mixed in with three measures of flour until all of 
it was leavened.” (Luke 13:18-21) 


Once Jesus was asked by the Pharisees when the kingdom of God 

was coming, and he answered, “The kingdom of God is not 

coming with things that can be observed; nor will they say, ‘Look, 

here it is!’ or ‘There it is!’ For, in fact, the kingdom of God is 

among you.” (Luke 17:20-21) 
He also drew opposition because He taught that He and the Father were one; meaning 
that they were of the same substance, and equal in power and glory.”” While the Pharisees 
and the teachers of the Law believed that they were righteous because of the Law, Jesus 
taught He was the door through which they had to go through to reach the Father. 

“Very truly, I tell you, anyone who does not enter the sheepfold by 


the gate but climbs in by another way is a thief and a bandit. The 
one who enters by the gate is the shepherd of the sheep. The 


?! Henry, Matthew Henry’s Commentary, 1778. 


2Ibid., 1986. 
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gatekeeper opens the gate for him, and the sheep hear his voice. He 
calls his own sheep by name and leads them out. When he has 
brought out all his own, he goes ahead of them, and the sheep 
follow him because they know his voice. They will not follow a 
stranger, but they will run from him because they do not know the 
voice of strangers.” Jesus used this figure of speech with them, but 
they did not understand what he was saying to them. So again 
Jesus said to them, “Very truly, I tell you, I am the gate for the 
sheep. All who came before me are thieves and bandits; but the 
sheep did not listen to them. I am the gate. Whoever enters by me 
will be saved, and will come in and go out and find pasture. The 
thief comes only to steal and kill and destroy. I came that they may 
have life, and have it abundantly. “I am the good shepherd. The 
good shepherd lays down his life for the sheep. The hired hand, 
who is not the shepherd and does not own the sheep, sees the wolf 
coming and leaves the sheep and runs away—and the wolf 
snatches them and scatters them. The hired hand runs away 
because a hired hand does not care for the sheep. I am the good 
shepherd. I know my own and my own know me, just as the Father 
knows me and I know the Father. And I lay down my life for the 
sheep. I have other sheep that do not belong to this fold. I must 
bring them also, and they will listen to my voice. So there will be 
one flock, one shepherd. For this reason the Father loves me, 
because I lay down my life in order to take it up again. No one 
takes it from me, but I lay it down of my own accord. I have power 
to lay it down, and I have power to take it up again. I have received 
this command from my Father.” (John 10:1-18) 


The disciples traveled with Jesus wherever He went. He taught the crowds who 
followed him using parables; however, when they were alone He took time to explain 
further His message to the disciples. After a time, Jesus believed that the disciples were 
ready to go out alone to heal the sick and cast out demons. He told them what to expect 
and what to look out for. He even prepared them for rejection. 


Then Jesus summoned his twelve disciples and gave them 
authority over unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to cure every 
disease and every sickness... These twelve Jesus sent out with the 
following instructions: “Go nowhere among the Gentiles, and enter 
no town of the Samaritans, but go rather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. As you go, proclaim the good news, ‘The kingdom 
of heaven has come near,’ Cure the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the 
leapers, cast out demons. (Matthew 10:1, 5-8) 
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“A disciple is not above the teacher, nor a slave above the master; 
it is enough for the disciple to be like the teacher, and the slave like 
the master. If they have called the master of the house Beelzebub, 
how much more will they malign those of his household!” 
(Matthew 10:24-25) 


It was important for Jesus to explain rejection to the disciples because He was under 
constant rejection and He knew eventually that He would suffer at the hands of men and 
die. Jesus also knew that the same rejection and opposition that He faced His disciples 
would also face when they became leaders of the church after His death. 


He was despised and rejected by others; a man of suffering and 
acquainted with infirmity; and as one from whom others hide their 
faces he was despised, and we held him of no account...Therefore 
I will allot him a portion with the great, and he shall divide the 
spoil with the strong; because he poured out himself to death... 
(Isaiah 53:3, 12) 


While Jesus was going up to Jerusalem, he took the twelve 
disciples aside by themselves, and said to them on the way, “See, 
we are going up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man will be handed 
over to the chief priests and scribes, and they will condemn him to 
death...Matthew 20:17-18) 


Jesus continued to mentor His disciples following His death. He appeared to them for 
forty days following His resurrection to give them some last instructions as to what they 
would do as leaders of the ministry. 


Now on that same day two of them were going to a village called 
Emmaus, about seven miles from Jerusalem, and talking with each 
other about all these things that had happened. While they were 
talking and discussing, Jesus himself came near and went with 
them, but their eyes were kept from recognizing him. And he said 
to them, “What are you discussing with each other while you walk 
along?” They stood still, looking sad. Then one of them, whose 
name was Cleopas, answered him, “Are you the only stranger in 
Jerusalem who does not know the things that have taken place 
there in these days?” He asked them, “What things?” They replied, 
“The things about Jesus of Nazareth, who was a prophet mighty in 
deed and word before God and all the people, and how our chief 
priests and leaders handed him over to be condemned to death and 
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crucified him. But we had hoped that he was the one to redeem 
Israel. Yes, and besides all this, it is now the third day since these 
things took place. Moreover, some women of our group astounded 
us. They were at the tomb early this momming, and when they did 
not find his body there, they came back and told us that they had 
indeed seen a vision of angels who said that he was alive. Some of 
those who were with us went to the tomb and found it just as the 
women had said; but they did not see him.” Then he said to them, 
“Oh, how foolish you are, and how slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have declared! Was it not necessary that the Messiah 
should suffer these things and then enter into his glory?” Then 
beginning with Moses and all the prophets, he interpreted to them 
the things about himself in all the scriptures. As they came near the 
village to which they were going, he walked ahead as if he were 
going on. But they urged him strongly, saying, “Stay with us, 
because it is almost evening and the day is now nearly over.” So he 
went in to stay with them. When he was at the table with them, he 
took bread, blessed and broke it, and gave it to them. Then their 
eyes were opened, and they recognized him; and he vanished from 
their sight. They said to each other, “Were not our hearts burning 
within us while he was talking to us on the road, while he was 
opening the scriptures to us?” That same hour they got up and 
returned to Jerusalem; and they found the eleven and their 
companions gathered together. They were saying, “The Lord has 
risen indeed, and he has appeared to Simon!” (Luke 24:13-33) 


And Jesus came and said to them, “All authority in heaven and on 
earth has been given to me. Go therefore and make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost and teaching them to obey everything that I 
have commanded you...” (Matthew 28:18-20) 


Following Jesus’ ascension into heaven, as the new leaders of the ministry, the 
disciples were to continue just as Jesus had taught them. On the day of Pentecost, the 
disciples received power from the Holy Spirit just as Jesus said they would to so that they 
could do all the things they had observed Him do. 

While staying with them, he ordered them not to leave Jerusalem, 

but to wait there for the promise of the Father. “This,” he said, “is 

what you have heard from me; for John baptized with water, but 


you will be baptized with the Holy Spirit not many days from 
now.” (Acts 1: 4-5) 
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Whereas Jesus had shown them what to do and how to do it, they were now empowered 
to carry it out because of the power that came through the Holy Spirit. 

When the day of Pentecost had come, they were all together in one 

place. And suddenly from heaven, there came a sound like the rush 

of a violent wind, and it filled the entire house where they were 

sitting. Divided tongues, as of fire, appeared among them, and a 

tongue rested on each of them. All of them were filled with the 

Holy Spirit and began to speak in other languages, as the Spirit 

gave them ability. (Acts 2:1-4) 

In fact, on that very day, Peter put into practice just what he had observed Jesus do by 
preaching a sermon that moved 3,000 people to be converted to Christ. 

Peter said to them, “Repent, and be baptized every one of you in 

the name of Jesus Christ so that your sins may be forgiven; and 

you will receive the gift of the Holy Spirit...So those who 

welcomed his message was baptized, and that day about three 

thousand person were added. (Acts 3:38, 41) 

The disciple, now called the Apostles, became an important institution in the 
establishment of the ecclesiastical authority of the church. As they traveled, they 
instructed and strengthened members, baptized, bestowed the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
ordained elders and other officers of the Church. They also healed the sick and cast out 


demons and they saw many people saved and added to the church daily just as they had 


observed Jesus to do. 


Day by day, as they spent much time together in the temple, they 
broke bread at home and ate their food with glad and generous 
hearts, praising God and having the goodwill of all the people. And 
day by day the Lord added to their number those who were being 
saved. Acts 2:46-47) 


The Apostles established the Christian church and because of the mentoring relationship 


they had with Jesus, the church continues to grow today. 
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Conclusion 


In order for the church to continue fulfilling its mission in the future, its current 
leaders must consider the training of those who will follow them as leaders. Moses 
pleaded with God for a successor so that the work of God might continue, though he 
would not be the one to complete it.”? Like Moses, current leaders of the church must 
have earnestness about the continuation of the work of the Lord when their time to lead 
has ended. Jesus left the ministry in the capable hands of His disciples because He too 
wanted to ensure that the work of God’s kingdom would continue after Him. 

As seen in the successful leadership of Joshua and the Apostles, mentoring 
relationships can be an essential tool in developing leaders. Joshua and the Apostles show 
that what they learmed in relationship with their mentors equipped them to continue 
God’s work in the earth. The contemporary church should consider the effectiveness of 


mentoring as it moves toward plans for future leadership development. 
Theological Foundation 


A theological foundation is important to the discussion of a model of ministry that 
seeks to train leaders in a non-traditional manner utilizing a mentoring approach. The 
term “theology” has been widely used to mean something similar to “the systematic study 
of the ideas of religion,” which includes foundations, historical development, relations, 
and application.”* The Christian Bible, tradition, reason, and experience are sources for 
foundations. Relations consider the way in which ideas relate one to another. 


3 Henry, Matthew Henry’s Commentary, 228. 


* Henry Clarence Thiessen, Lectures In Systematic Theology (Michigan: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1949), 19. 
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Applications address the differences between the ideas of Christian theology and the way 
in which Christians relate to each other, pray, worship, and exist within the world.° 

This writer prefers Stone and Duke’s definition of theology, the process of 
thinking about life in light of the faith that a Christian engages in because of their 
calling.”° This definition reflects the thought that what we say we believe becomes a 
mirror reflection of how we live our lives. This also reflects the common definition 
among scholars, faith-seeking understanding. The field of theology is broad and 
commonly divided into four areas: exegetical, historical, systematic, and practical.7” 


Practical theology provides further support for this model of ministry. 
Practical Theology 


Often described by scholars as a bridge that connects scholarly resources with the 
lives of faith communities, practical theology is the study of theology in a way that makes 
it useful for everyday living. It includes many subdivisions such as black theology, 
liberation theology, spirituality, hermeneutics, women’s theology, and feminist theology. 
Practical theology is a form of theology that occurs within multiple contexts, carried out 


by a variety of people: as a theological action and reflection by ministers and church 


°° Alister E. McGrath, ed. The Christian Theology Reader (oxford: Blackwell Publishing, 2007), 
101-102. 


?° Howard W. Stone and James O. Duke, How To Think Theologically (Minneapolis: Fortress 
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leaders, and a theological discipline focused on teaching and learning as well as research 
and study in universities and seminaries.”® 

Ray Anderson, a leading theologian in practical theology, believes that ministry 
precedes and produces theology. It is his position that ministry is determined and set forth 
by God’s own ministry of revelation and reconciliation in the world which began with 
Israel and culminated in Jesus Christ and the Church. According to Anderson, Jesus did 
not come to introduce His own ministry but His ministry was to do the will of the Father. 


Therefore, all ministry is in fact God’s ministry. 


Upon reading the account of God’s self-disclosure through the 
history of salvation as given to us in Holy Scripture, it can be 
stated as an axiom that revelation and reconciliation are reciprocal 
movements of a single event. This is to assert that God reveals 
himself to the creature in such a way that a knowing relation is 
established and upheld from both sides by God. This axiom 
precludes the possibility that divine self-revelation occurs in such a 
way that it presupposes a creaturely capability and disposition to 
grasp it and complete it by way of a response in the part of the 
human creature is to say that man bears the image and likeness of 
God. (Gen 1:26-27). It is a dogmatic assertion of biblical theology 
that imago Dei is an endowment rather than an innate disposition 
of the creature. Adam does not bear the divine image because he is 
human; he becomes human as a result of the divine fiat, portrayed 
as a divine inbreathing (Gen 2:7) 


If reconciliation is supposed to represent that movement by which 
man is conformed to the Word of God and through which man is 
constituted as possessing health and holiness, then it would be 
meaningful also to suppose that this is what is meant by ministry — 
the reconciling of man to God. However, in asserting axiomatically 
that reconciliation is reciprocal to revelation, it must be made clear 
that reconciliation is not a movement, which originates with the 
fall. That is, the fundamental paradigm of revelation includes 
reconciliation as an original movement of response.” 


?8 Ray S. Anderson, ed. Theological Foundations for Ministry (Michigan: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1979), 7. 


?° Thid., 11. 
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In light of this, this model of ministry reflects movement toward 
persons conforming to the Word of God. If one can state that Jesus 
mentored the disciples, who later became successful in their roles 
as leaders of the Christian faith, by conforming them to the Word 
of God; then one can also state that a model of ministry that 
mentors persons, in an effort to help them become successful 
leaders does the same. Utilizing this approach to theology suggests 
a theology that is practical in nature. As Anderson would describe 
it is a divine partner joining us on our walk, stimulating our 
reflection and inspiring us to recognize the living Word.°° Given 
that Jesus mentored His disciples, who later became successful in 
their roles as leaders of the Christian faith, they in turn were able to 
use the model that Jesus gave them to mentor others and carry out 
the ministry of God. 

Liberation and Black Liberation theology suggest the potentiality that older 


leaders who have held positions for years and have led successfully may feel threatened 
by future leaders thus hinder them from fully reaching levels of competency out of fear of 


losing their current position of leadership. 
Liberation Theology 


Historically, liberation theology has been a theological movement that has 
attempted to unite theology with the social/economic concerns of poor and oppressed 
people, particularly in Central and South America. Gustavo Gutierrez saw theology as a 
dynamic, ongoing exercise involving contemporary insights into knowledge, man, and 
history. To him, the Latin American class struggle provided the framework for the 
formation of theological truth. From this framework developed a theology of liberation 


that sought to free oppressed Latin Americans from wealthy landowners and dictators.>' 


3° Anderson, Theological Foundations for Ministry, 12. 


*! Gustavo Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation trans. Sister Caridad Inda and John Eagleson, 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1971), ix. 
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This theology of liberation pertains to one’s efforts to establish a just and fraternal 
society in which all people may have dignity and determine their own destiny.** The 
emphasis of Liberation theology is to obtain liberation through the participation of 
individuals fighting their oppressors. Black Liberation theology, which sought to speak to 


the concerns of African Americans, grew out of this theology. 
Black Liberation Theology 


Black Liberation Theology which has its roots in the publication of James Cone’s 
Black Theology and Black Power in 1969, emerged with the wave of liberation 
movements as an expression of Black consciousness that concerned itself with the 
liberation of Black people. In this book, Cone defines Black power as the complete 
emancipation of black people from white oppression by whatever means black people 
deem necessary. Quoting Stokley Carmichael, Cone says, Black power means black folk 
taking care of black folks’ business, not on the terms of the oppressor, but on those of the 
oppressed.** For Cone, Black power led to the understanding of black theology, which he 
defined as a theology whose sole purpose is to apply the freeing power of the gospel to 
black people under white oppression.** A few years later, Cone redefined black theology 
as a rational study of the being of God in the world in light of the existential situation of 
an oppressed community, relating the forces of liberation to the essence of the gospel, 


which is Jesus Christ.*° Cone also believed that the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. and 


*2 Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation, 19. 
3 James Cone, Black 7 heology and Black Power (New York: Orbis, 1997), 6. 
* Ibid., 31. 
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the Civil Rights Movement provided the theological meaning of their fight for injustice in 
a white racist society, which transformed America’s understanding of the Christian faith 
by making the practice of justice an essential ingredient of its identity.*° 

While in a Birmingham jail, Dr. King wrote a letter, in response to a statement 
published by eight white Alabama clergymen who called his demonstrations for equal 
rights “unwise and untimely.” In his letter, Dr. King makes a statement concerning the 
moral obligation of the church. This statement continues to make an impact on the church 


and its clergy today. 


One may ask, “How can you advocate breaking some laws and 
obeying others?” The answer lies in the fact that there are two 
types of laws: just and unjust. I would be the first to advocate 
obeying just laws. One has not only a legal but a moral 
responsibility to obey just laws. Conversely, one has a moral 
responsibility to disobey unjust laws. I would agree with St. 
Augustine that “an unjust law is no law at all.” 

So often, the contemporary church is a weak, ineffectual voice 
with an uncertain sound. So often, it is an archdefender of the 
status quo. Far from being disturbed by the presence of the church, 
the power structure of the average community is consoled by the 
church’s silent- and often even vocal — sanction of things as they 
are. 


But the judgment of God is upon the church as never before. If 
today’s church does not recapture the sacrificial spirit of the early 
church, it will lose its authenticity, forfeit the loyalty of millions, 
and be dismissed as an irrelevant social club with no meaning for 
the twentieth century.°’ 


*° James H. Cone, Risks of Faith: The Emergence of a Black Theology, 1968-1998 (Massachusetts: 
Beacon Press, 1999), xvii. 
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According to Cone, Dr. King gave Black Liberation Theology its Christian identity. He 
understood as the practice of justice and love in human relations and the hope that God 
had not left the least of these alone in their suffering.* : 

Using Gustavo Gutierrez’s liberation theology terminology, these leaders have 
oppressed the church congregation by neglecting to train the next generation of leaders 
thereby creating a church that is unable to move forward due to ministries that have come 
to a standstill in their functioning. This in turn causes the church to become irrelevant to 
the community it serves; thus facing eminent death. Cone's theology, which sees Jesus 
Christ as the essence of the gospel, provides a solution for this problem. Using his black 
liberation theology terminology, experienced leaders must cease in oppressing the 
congregation; but must instead liberate the church congregation and the community by 
passing on knowledge and wisdom that when coupled with the next generation’s ideas 
will move the church forward to fulfill its mission. This will take place through the 


process of mentoring. 
The African American Church 


Ecclesiology, which refers to the doctrine of the church, is of great importance to 
this discussion. The New Testament describes the church as God’s own people. (1 Peter 
2:9) Composed of individuals who have “been called out” of a world of sin and who have 
received Jesus Christ as their personal Savior. These persons have joined themselves 
together to form a community of faith under the commonality of redemption through the 


blood of Jesus Christ. 


38 Cone, Risks of Faith, xviii. 
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The church officially began at Pentecost when the Apostles along with other 
followers of Jesus, waited in the Upper Room in Jerusalem. 

When the day of Pentecost had come, they were all together in one 

place. And suddenly from heaven, there came a sound like the rush 

of a violent wind, and it filled the entire house where they were 

sitting. Divided tongues, as of fire, appeared among them, and a 

tongue rested on each of them. All of them were filled with the 

Holy Spirit and began to speak in other languages, as the Spirit 

gave them ability. (Acts 2:1-5) 

Since that time, the church, God’s own people as described in J Peter 2:9, has had leaders 
who followed the example of Christ in leading the church. However, many leaders have 
failed at the end of their ministry to follow Jesus’ example of handing the ministry over 
to trained leaders. 

Using liberation theology terminology, these leaders are oppressing potential 
leaders from fully realizing their potential as leaders of the church by neglecting to train 
them. The current leaders, the oppressors, neglect to train for several reasons. Some fear 
being replaced, some believe they are the only ones who can properly do the job. Some 
have no intention of vacating their leadership positions or relinquishing their power and 
remain in positions until they die. This presents a problem when we consider that all 
ministry is God’s ministry and not the one appointed to lead for an appointed time. For as 
was stated previously, God would have it that leaders are trained so that God’s ministry 
can continue to flourish and move forward by helping others to conform to the Word of 
God. 

What happens if current leaders neglect to train leaders properly by following the 


Bible examples of a mentoring approach? Perhaps posing the following questions would 


cast further light on the answer to that question. What would have happened if Moses had 
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neglected to allow Joshua to follow him in his day-to-day travels leading the people of 
God? What would have occurred if when God told Moses that he would not lead the 
Israelites into the Promised Land if Moses had not considered that another leader was 
necessary, but was instead the end of the road for the Israelites? 

What would have happened if Jesus had neglected to allow the Disciples to walk 
beside Him from town to town, as He preached and taught? What would have happened 
if He neglected to share His wisdom with the Disciples intimately behind closed doors? 
What would have occurred if Augustine had no Ambrose from which to glean? What if 
Ambrose closed his doors and refused to allow Augustine and others access to him while 
he was reading and studying the Scriptures? What would have happened if no one had 
taken time to share their experiences with the pastors of the Sharon Baptist church? What 
if they had closed their doors when young preachers came looking for directions and 
guidance? 

The answer to all of these questions is the same. The ministry of the church 
suffers when current leaders neglect to train leaders. The expertise and knowledge that 
led the church successfully goes when the experienced leader goes, which then leaves a 
void in leadership. The church’s current leadership cannot remain independent of the 
church's future leaders. The work of the church, God’s ministry must continue. When 
seasoned leaders impart their expertise and knowledge into the church’s future leaders, 
they are helping to shape the future growth of the church. Seasoned leaders must take 
responsibility for the training of the church’s future leaders by taking them by the hand 


and allowing them to learn as they watch and teach them. 
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In order for the church to continue fulfilling its mission for the future, its current 
leaders must consider the process of mentoring. Leaders must no longer oppress others by 
neglecting to pass on wisdom to potential leaders as this holds the entire church hostage 
to an oppressed state. This oppressed state becomes evident when ministries can no 
longer move forward or become antiquated in its methods and no longer remain relevant 
to the community it serves. In this state, an ill-prepared leader is an ineffective leader. 

As seen in the successful mentoring relationships of Moses and Joshua, Jesus and 
the twelve Disciples, and Ambrose and Augustine, mentoring relationships are an 
essential tool in passing on expertise and leadership skills. As such, the church should 
consider mentoring as beneficial in training leaders for the future growth and 
development and effectiveness of the church. Each generation has its leaders and as one 
generation grows it must reach back to prepare the generation of leaders which are to 


follow. Intergenerational mentoring seeks to do this. 


The aging leadership of Sharon Baptist Church cannot continue to carry the load, 
however, the work of the church must continue. When experienced leaders impart their 
expertise and knowledge into the church’s future leaders, they are helping to shape the 
future growth of the church. Experienced leaders must take responsibility for the training 
of the church’s future leaders by taking them by the hand and allowing them to learn as 


they observe them. 
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Historical Foundation 


One must look at the historical relevance of leadership development in the church 
in order to understand the need for a model of ministry that utilizes mentoring as an 
approach to training leaders. Church history makes no direct mention of the concept of 
mentoring; however, just as there are relationships in the Bible that lend themselves to 
this method of training one also finds these relationship throughout church history. 

With its rapid growth following the ascension of Christ and the Day of Pentecost, 
the Apostles of the church learned quickly that the ministry that Jesus left to them 
required the help of others. As Jesus had prepared them and prayed for them, it was their 
job to prepare and pray for others for this work. In John chapter 17, Jesus prays for his 
disciples and others who would follow them. Scholars speak of the relationships of 
Barnabas to Paul and Paul to Timothy as key to the rapid growth of the church.” 

Soon after the death of Jesus Christ, African Jewish converts to the sect of the 
Nazarene brought Christianity to Africa. These Jews had come to Jerusalem to participate 
in the Jewish Passover. Upon their return to Africa, they began to spread the new faith 
among their fellow countrypersons. Over time, the very first theological school was 
organized in Alexandria, Egypt; making Africa the birthplace of the educational system 
of the early Christian Church.*” It is interesting to note that the birthplace of the 
educational system of the early Christian church would begin in Africa, the location of 


the Garden of Eden. 


* Leroy Fitts, The Lott Carey Legacy of African American Missions (Baltimore: Gateway Press, 
Inc. 1994), x. 
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It was at the school in Alexandria that many of the early Church Fathers received 
their formal training. The term ‘Church Fathers,’ refers to the first theologians and 
writers usually of the first six centuries of the Christian church.*’ Although there are 
many Church Fathers who exemplify a mentoring relationship with others, the 
relationship between Bishop Ambrose of Milan and Augustine of Hippo will be the focus 


of this section. 
Ambrose and Augustine 


No scholarly discussion about mentoring would be complete without the addition 
of the relationship of Ambrose and Augustine. Although argued by a small number of 
scholars that Ambrose had little impact on Augustine, the overwhelming evidence 
supports the opposite. While Augustine spent very little time in the direct presence of 
Ambrose, he studied Ambrose in such a way that Ambrose’s actions transformed him as 
a person while making a direct impact on him as a leader of the Christian church. 

Scholars consider Ambrose to be one of the four great Church Fathers of the 
western church.*” He was born around 340 A.D. in Trier, into a Roman noble and 
senatorial family, which had become Christian.’ His father was the praetorian perfect of 
Gauls, one of the most important officials of the empire.“* Ambrose’s family returned to 


Rome following his father’s death where he received a classical education, which 


“" Walter A. Elwell, Evangelical Dictionary of Theology (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Books, 
1999), 408. 
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prepared him for government service. Headquartered in Milan as governor of Aemilia- 
Liguria, Ambrose’s integrity gained him popularity and respect. 2 

In 374, following the death of Auxentius, an Arian bishop, the people of the town, 
who at that time choose their own bishop, chose Ambrose as bishop of Milan.*° Prior to 
this time, Ambrose who had been educated in liberal studies had no formal training in the 
Scriptures began to study the Bible and leamed to comment on it. He also began to study 
the works of Origen, a student of the School of Alexandria. Following Origen’s method 
of lectio divina, which originated from prayerful listening to the Word of God, Ambrose 
developed his style of preaching and writing.*’ 

Augustine was born 354 A.D. in Thagaste, Algeria to Patricius, a pagan and 
Monica, a Christian. Monica instilled her Christian faith in Augustine; however, his 
educational background in philosophy drew him toward the Manichaean religion in 373. 
From 373 to 382 Augustine taught grammar and rhetoric in North Africa. Following his 
move to Rome in 383, he abandoned the Manichaean religion to become a skeptic. 
However, as a teacher of rhetoric in Milan, Augustine began seeking Christian truth, 
which is where his relationship with Ambrose began. In the fifth book of the Confessions, 
Augustine writes, 

I came to Milan, to the bishop and devout servant of God, 

Ambrose, famed among the best men of the whole world, whose 


eloquence did then most powerfully minister to Thy people the 
fatness of Thy wheat and the joy of Thy oil and sober intoxication 


“> Elwell, Evangelical Dictionary of Theology, 38. 
= Moorhead, Ambrose, Church, and Society, 15. 
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of Thy wine... That man of God received me as a father, and as a 
bishop welcomed my coming.*® 


According to Augustine, while Ambrose’s teaching and preaching on salvation 
drew him closer to Christianity; he was unable to embrace it fully right away. However, 
Augustine loved Ambrose for continuing to show kindness to him. Augustine’s inability 
to embrace fully Christianity could stem from the fact that he initially only listened to 
Ambrose’s preaching in an effort to judge his eloquence. However, over time, the truth of 
what Ambrose preached became evident to Augustine and led to his conversion to 
Christianity. His conversion occurred after overhearing an exhortation in a garden from 
Romans 13:13-14. 

...for if you live according to the flesh, you will die; but if by the 

Spirit you put to death the deeds of the body, you will live. For all 

who are led by the Spirit of God are children of God. 

Ambrose baptized him in 397.” Augustine became quite the student of Christianity to 
foster his understanding and to build his own faith. Although he was opposed to the 
idea, Augustine was ordained a priest in Hippo in 391 and chosen as bishop of Hippo in 
Ba5: 

Scholars agree that Ambrose had significant influence on Augustine’s 
development as Bishop as Augustine studied extensively Ambrose’s preaching and 
writings. Using much of what he learned from Ambrose, Augustine became a brilliant 
theologian. From Ambrose, Augustine learned the discipline of reading the Scriptures 


prayerfully in order to absorb the Word of God into his heart. Augustine had observed, in 


8 Sneed, Augustine, 82. 
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attempt to visit him, that Ambrose spent a great deal of time dealing with other people’s 
problems. When he was not doing this or taking care of his own physical needs he 
intently studied the Scriptures. Augustine adopted this discipline as his own. It was his 
desire as was Ambrose to devote as much time as humanly possible studying God's word. 
In the eleventh book of The Confessions, Augustine wrote: 

For a long time now I burn with desire to meditate upon your 

law... do not want to see scattered and wasted upon other things 

such as I find free from necessary care of the body, intellectual 

labour, and the service which either I owe men or do not owe but 

render it all the same.” 

Ambrose, an ardent oppose of Arianism, spent much of his time as bishop 
fighting against the heresy, which denied the full deity of Jesus Christ. Augustine also 
fought against this heresy. He became a strong opponent against the Manichaean and the 
Donatists heresies as well. While Augustine opposed these heresies ardently, he devoted 
the majority of his time defending the orthodoxy of Christianity. During the tumultuous 
years of church growth, Augustine wrote such documents as: 

De beata vita, a document on the happy life 

De immortalitate animae, a document on the immorality of the soul 

De libero arbitrio, a document on the free will 

De sermone Domini in monte, a commentary on the Sermon on the mount 
Similarly, Ambrose had written such documents as: 

De fide ad Gratianum Augustum, a document on faith 

De officiis, a document on the role of clergy 


Expositio evangelii secundum Lucam, a commentary on the Gospel of Luke 
De paenitentia a document on repentance 


*° Sneed, Augustine, 211, 
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Following clashes with the imperial authorities, Ambrose established a political 
sphere in which the church could act as an entity independent of the state having full 
responsibility for governing itself.°’ Augustine continued the efforts of shaping this 
political sphere. Following the collapse of the Roman Empire, he wrote The City of God, 
a document that dealt with the complexities of the Christian life, “the city of God,” and 
the secular life “the city of the world.” 

It is clear that Augustine became one of the greatest and most influential minds of 
the Christian church. With Ambrose as a mentor and an example to immolate, Augustine 
had a great foundation on which to build. Just as Joshua and the Apostles built upon the 


successes of Moses and Jesus, Augustine did the same and continued with great success. 
African American Church 


Historically, African American churches have been the most important and 
dominant institutional phenomenon in African American communities.” It has stood in 
the center of the community as a symbol of liberation making an impact on the spiritual, 
social, economic, educational, and political wellbeing of those who are oppressed, 
forgotten, marginalized, and despised. 

Dating back to slavery, the African American church has been an epicenter for 


spurring social, political, and economic self-help among its congregations and extending 
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out into the community.>* With labels such as an extended family, a place of learning, a 
place for community events, an advocate for the poor, and a hospital, the African 
American Church has been and continues to be all these things and more, not only for its 
members but also for those who reside within the community. While others refer to it as 
the solid foundation, a refuge, a shelter, a place to grow spiritually, and a place where you 
go when the pressures of life brings you down, the African American church makes itself 
conducive to the training of leaders using a mentoring approach as it reaches out to share 
with anyone who stands in need. 

Although the term mentoring is recent in its use, it is not a new concept in the 
African American community. Access to quality schools and higher education was not 
always an option. W. E. B. Dubois said in his book, The Souls of Black Folk, 

The advocates of higher education of the Negro would be the last to deny the 

incompleteness and glaring defects of the present system: too many institutions 

have attempted to do college work, the work in some cases has not been 

thoroughly done, and quantity rather than quality has sometimes been sought.” 
African American churches struggled to maintain its independence from white churches 
so oftentimes they pooled their resources, purchased church property, and regarded their 
churches as institutions they could operate for their own benefit.°° With the 


inaccessibility of proper educational facilities, historically African Americans in and 


outside the church have trained their leaders by simply “teaching them the ropes.” 
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Mitchell stated in Black Church Beginnings that as churches grew throughout the 
South, African American preachers, who themselves had received “on the job training” in 
larger churches participated in training new church leaders in the same manner.*’ Even in 
cases where formal educational training was available, African American clergy also 
benefited from mentoring relationships. These relationships have prepared clergy for 
ministry, in many cases, better than any classroom ever could. 

Mentoring as previously mentioned is relational and often involves the mentee 
observing the actions of the mentor at work. The relationship of Ambrose and Augustine, 
two of our early church fathers, highlights this example. Scholars agree that Ambrose had 
a significant influence on Augustine’s development as Bishop and brilliant theologian. 
Augustine studied extensively Ambrose and his style and content of preaching and 
writings. With Ambrose as a mentor, Augustine had a great example to emulate in order 


to become one of the greatest and most influential minds of the Christian church. 
Sharon Baptist Church 


Historically, before formal education was available to African Americans, clergy 
of the African American church trained other clergy by “teaching them the ropes.” Even 
in cases where formal educational training was available, African American clergy 
benefited from mentoring relationships. According to Lincoln and Mamiya, most African 
American clergy learned how to pastor a church through the informal system of 


apprenticeship.*® These relationships have prepared clergy for ministry, in many cases, 
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better than any classroom ever could. Sharon Baptist Church has utilized the concept of 
mentoring in preparing clergy throughout its 125-year history. Since its founding, each 
pastor has benefited from being mentored; and in some cases has mentored his successor. 
The pastors of Sharon Baptist Church throughout its 125-year history have utilized this 
concept of preparing clergy. The church’s first pastor, Dr. William M. Alexander, 
accepted the call into the ministry and entered into a mentoring relationship with his 
pastor, Dr. Harvey Johnson, of the North Street Baptist Church. Dr. Johnson took serious 
the training of clergy and insisted on Dr. Alexander attending seminary. Dr. Alexander 
graduated from seminary as valedictorian of his class and later went on to receive a 
Doctor of Divinity degree from the Shaw University. In addition to educational training, 
Dr. Alexander received training alongside of his pastor. His time spent with Dr. Johnson 
would prove to be well spent as his went on to help organize and become the pastor of the 
mission that later became known as the Sharon Baptist Church.”? 

Dr. Alexander went on to mentor his successor, Dr. Beal Elliott, a graduate of 
Virginia Union and Yale University. Dr. Elliott spent time with Dr. Alexander learning 
how to pastor as well as other aspects of the ministry and went on to build upon the 
successes of his processor. Sharon’s third pastor, Dr. James Moore, a graduate of 
Western Theological Seminary. Dr. Moore followed his predecessors by mentoring other 
ministers who came to him throughout the years to learn about ministry and preaching the 
gospel message.°° 

While all of these men benefited from mentoring relationships with their pastor 


and/or predecessor and were successful at mentoring other preachers and/or their 
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successor, none has had the impact that the successor and mentee of Dr. Moore, Dr. 
Alfred C. D. Vaughn, a graduate of the Virginia Seminary and College. As the fourth 
pastor of the Sharon Baptist Church, Dr. Vaughn has personified the concept of 
mentoring and built on the successes of his predecessors. 

Dr. Vaughn has taken ministers by the hand, spent time, and shared with them 
what they needed for success. Many of the ministers that Dr. Vaughn has mentored have 
gone on to successfully pastor churches of their own. Still others have gone on to enjoy 
successful careers as chaplains, theologians, professors, deans, college presidents, and 
United States Ambassadors. This writer has had many experiences of witnessing Dr. 
Vaughn spend countless hours sharing his experience and offering advice with both 
young and older ministers alike. According to Dr. Vaughn, his motivation in mentoring 
as he does and to the numbers of ministers that he does is due to the mentoring he 
received as a young minister. 

In the 100-year history of the Baptist Ministers Conference of Baltimore and 
Vicinity, Dr. Vaughn is the only person to have ever served as president eight times. This 
honor has afforded him the opportunity to mentor over two hundred ministers in and 
around the city of Baltimore. His success as a mentor has also afforded him national 
recognition. The Hampton University’s Ministers’ Conference has named a special hour 
in his honor, the Alfred C. D. Vaughn Senior Statesmen’s Hour. This purpose of this hour 
is to afford an opportunity for cross-generational sharing that respect both the wisdom of 
those who have labored long and successfully in the ministry and the deeply authentic 


desire young ministers have expressed in listening to the wisdom God has given to their 
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elders. This hour reflects the heart of Dr. Vaughn’s ministry and allows for 
intergenerational mentoring on a larger scale.*! 

Dr. Vaughn acknowledges his mentor, Dr. James Moore, to have taught him, 
“You have realized eschatology when you pour into others all that you have; and as long 
as they live, you live on through them.” If this statement is true, then Jesus Christ 
continues to live on in us all. As Jesus poured Himself into His Disciples through the 
process of mentoring, we must continue to do the same. 

While it is true that the benefits of mentoring are great for the church to fulfill its 
mission, one must not overlook the fact that the purpose of mentoring is to build the 
persons involved. Sheppard et al. says the focus of mentoring is first on the individual 
followed by any potential benefits gained by the organization. This is how Jesus 
operated; His concern was with the development of the people who would continue the 
ministry. David Stoddard says it this way, the heart of mentoring is helping people reach 


their fullest potential in life.’ This remains the goal of this model of ministry. 
Conclusion 


Throughout history, leaders of the church, theologians, and ministers have 
successfully used mentoring relationships to train those who have come after them. Those 
who have benefited from these mentoring relationships have gone on to be successful 


leaders in their own right. If theologians and ministers have met with success using the 


*' Timothy Tee Boddie, Ed. D., Wisdom of the Sages: Conversations with the A. C. D. Vaughn 
Senior Statesmen 1996-2005 Hampton University’s Ministers’ Conference (Chicago: Urban Ministries, 
2007), 1. , 


* David A, Stoddard, The Heart of Mentoring, 23. 
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concept of mentoring, it is also possible that other leaders of the church could meet with 
success using the same concept to train its leaders. 

In order for the church to continue fulfilling its mission for the future, its current 
leaders must consider the training of those who will follow them as leaders. Dr. Vaughn 
acknowledges his mentor, Dr. James Moore, to have taught him, “You have realized 
eschatology when you pour into others all that you have; and as long as they live you live 
on through them.” If this statement is true then, Jesus Christ continues to live on in us all. 
As Jesus poured Himself out in His disciples through the process of mentoring 
relationships, we must continue to do the same. The use of mentoring principals in 
training leaders will only aid in continuing the church’s mission by helping leaders be 


effective in leading the congregation. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


At this point in Sharon’s 125-year history, many of its leaders are aging and it is 
becoming increasingly apparent that Sharon needs new leadership in order to continue to 
lead the church into the future. Many of the current leaders have successfully led the 
congregation through two pastoral administrations, providing leadership in various 
ministry areas that has provided the foundation of Sharon’s success in ministry. 

The Evolving Self: A Model of Transformative Leadership Training Utilizing The 
Concept of Mentoring For The Ministry Context addressed the question, What is the most 
effective method of training future leaders of the church while capitalizing on the 
expertise of current leaders? Using the hypothesis, if elder leaders who have had success 
as leaders in the church would share their wisdom and experience through effective 
mentoring, then a succession of successful leaders will emerge; thus allowing the church 
to continue to fulfill its goals and mission, this project sought to answer this question. 

The purpose of this project was to explore the concept of mentoring to determine 
if its approach could prepare the next generation of Sharon's leaders to continue the 
forward movement of the church. It was the belief of the author that this type of 
systematic approach to transitional leadership would enable the quality work of the 


ministry at Sharon Baptist Church to continue without interruption. As such, the current 
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leaders of Sharon who have been successful as leaders were a vital component to this 


project. 
Intervention (Description of Ministry Project) 


The project began with an invitation to the entire leadership body of Sharon to 
attend a seven-week Bible Study series focused on Christian Stewardship. With the 
premise that God has given God’s children stewardship over what ultimately belongs to 
God, weekly topics included Creation, Resources, Our Bodies, Money, Relationships, 
and Ministry. The final lesson in the series was on the history of the Sharon Baptist 
Church. This class concluded with a discussion of where the church would be in five, ten, 
and twenty years and what was required to get there. The overwhelming response from 
the class was, "the young people must do something." Thirty-two participants attended 
these Bible Studies on average. 

A two-week series of Bible Study classes, which focused on leadership 
development, followed the series on Stewardship. There were thirty participants the first 
week and twenty-eight the second week. Prior to learning principles on leadership, each 
class participant completed a survey to indicate their knowledge of and experience in 
leadership. Each participant completed a second survey upon completion of the two 
sessions. 

A two-part teaching on Mentoring followed the lessons on Leadership 
Development. There were twenty-seven participants the first week and twenty-five the 
second week. The participants completed a survey before and after participating in the 


training. 
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Given that the overwhelming majority of attendees of the classes offered were 
long standing members of the Deacon ministry, its Deacon-In-Training class served as 
participants of the mentoring project. The pastor’s designee chose from this body three 
Deacons and three trainees to serve as mentors and mentees with final approval granted 
by the pastor. 

The designee chose mentors based on their participation in the Bible Study series, 
their time served, their experience, and knowledge of the church organization, as well as 
their success as a leader. The designee also chose mentees based on their participation in 
the Bible Study series and their involvement in the Deacon-In-Training class. Pairing of 
mentors and mentees rested solely with the designee at the pastor’s approval. 

The six participants attended an hour-long mentoring workshop. This workshop 
reiterated the principles and ideals taught in the Mentoring Sessions with more detailed 
and interactive discussion. Mentors and mentees completed a survey at the end of the 
session to determine their understanding of the principals taught. In addition, each mentor 
completed an Assessment form to determine the potential of their mentee, and each 
mentee completed an Assessment form to determine their own potential as a leader. The 
initial plan was to use the information gathered from the Assessment form to establish 
goals for the mentees for the duration of the project by the pastor’s designee and the 
author. 

However, upon receipt and review of these surveys, it was determined that the 
mentees had not provided enough information to establish appropriate goals. Therefore, 
the goal setting session became the first opportunity for the mentor and mentee to come 


together and establish the mentoring relationship. Each pair was given a week to meet, 
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discuss the Assessment forms, and then determine appropriate goals for the duration of 
mentoring period. Once the pairs had agreed on goals, the process of mentoring began. 
The mentoring project continued for fourteen weeks leading up to the Deacon’s 


Ordination. 
Research Design 


At the conclusion of the mentoring period, the mentors and mentees participated 
in face-to-face interviews with the author. These interviews ranged from one half hour to 
two and one half hours. A set of written follow-up questions followed the face-to-face 
interviews. The pastor and the chair of the Deacon Ministry who served as outside 
observers both completed questionnaires to express their views of the mentoring 
program. 

The author triangulated data from the face-to-face interviews, follow-up 
questions, and questionnaires with data from researchers in the field as well as data 


obtained from prior mentoring relationships of the author. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The Sharon Baptist Church implemented a model that utilized the concept of 
mentoring in an attempt to follow Biblical examples of transference of leadership. The 
purpose of this study was to design and implement an intergenerational model of 
mentoring to determine if mentoring would be a successful training tool in preparing 
leaders for future leadership in the church. Research conducted by corporate America 
shows that mentoring could be beneficial in the training of leaders; however, this data is 
insufficient in that it does not address the ministry context. This study, which lasted three 
months, coincided with a Deacon-In-Training class. All training concluded just prior to 
the new deacon ordination. For the sake of this study, the researcher defined mentoring as 
an older person with significant experience and wisdom imparting their experience and 
wisdom utilizing personal encounters and observations into someone of less experience 


and wisdom. 


Data Collection and Analysis 


The researcher's observation notes provided personal thoughts and perceptions on 
the behavior and activities of study participants. Surveys provided information on the 
knowledge of potential study participants in certain subject areas prior to the training 


sessions. Pre and posttests provided knowledge of mentoring pairs prior to and at the 
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completion of the lesson. Face-to-face interviews provided the views, thoughts, and 
opinions of mentoring pairs, study participants and outside observers at the conclusion of 
the study. Written follow-up questionnaires provided mentoring pairs and outside 
observers the opportunity to give additional thoughts and /or clarity to the face-to-face 
interviews. 

Potential study participants were any person of the congregation who attended the 
weekly training sessions. The mentoring pairs were experienced current deacons and 
trainees from the deacon-in-training class. The outside observers were the senior pastor, 
and the chairperson of the deacon ministry, two experienced current leaders of the 
church. They provided oversight of the training of the Deacons-In-Training class and had 


knowledge of the mentoring project but no direct involvement in the mentoring process. 


Baseline Data 


ieadenaie Training 

Potential study participants completed a survey to determine the extent of their 
knowledge of leadership. Of the twenty-five surveys handed out, twenty-two were 
completed. Fifty five percent of those who participated in the survey defined leadership 
as leading or directing persons or programs. Forty-nine percent defined leadership in 
other ways and one survey was unreadable. 

One hundred percent of those surveyed saw leadership as important in the life of 
the church. Ninety one percent of those surveyed were current church leaders or have 


held leadership positions in the past. Fifty percent of those leaders believed they have 
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been effective as leaders in some way. Thirty six percent of those surveyed said that 
mentoring was a viable way to train leaders. 

Of those no longer serving in a particular leadership role, fifty percent said they 
had trained someone to serve in their place. Of the fifty percent who had trained someone 
to succeed them, sixty-seven percent cited training as giving the person the opportunity to 


lead and thirty-three percent did not answer the question. 
Mentoring Training 


The following represents data collected from the six surveys handed out and 
completed by the mentoring pairs after the session on mentoring. All survey participants 
used some appropriate definition of the word mentoring. Three out of the six surveyed 
had never participated in a wigs mentoring relationship. Of those who had had a prior 
mentoring relationship, only one had been a mentee while the other two had served as 
mentors. Those with prior experience as a mentor cited being able to prevent the mentee 
from making the same mistakes they had made, sharing their skills, training in specific 
procedures, and providing support as benefits to mentoring. One cited negative 
influences, negative feedback, and negative support as possible negatives to a mentoring 
relationship. One did not respond to the question. 

The one person surveyed who had been mentored previously cited learning to be a 
better and stronger person as a benefit to mentoring and cited there were no negatives to 
mentoring. Of those surveyed who had had no prior mentoring experience, two did not 


respond to the question while one stated feelings of self-gratification as a benefit to 
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mentoring. One participant stated harsh criticism as a possible negative, while one did not 


respond due to their lack of mentoring experience. 


Study Data 


Mentees 


Each of the mentees stated that their mentor established the formal mentoring 
relationship with a goal setting session. Each mentor determined what goals his or her 
mentees would work on for the duration of the training period. Each mentee was in 
agreement with this procedure. One mentee stated that it was appropriate for the mentor 
to establish the goals because the mentor was an experienced deacon of the church and as 
such knew what was necessary to learn. Using the Individual Development Plan 
developed for this study, the mentoring pairs worked together to plan activities to 
accomplish the established goals. 

The mentees cited that their mentors used teaching, discussions, hands on 
experiences and other persons to help them reach their goals. In addition to the 
established goals, two mentees cited that they had learned additional things from their 
mentors by merely asking questions or offering assistance. 

As a result of the mentoring relationship, the mentees cited the following. One 
mentee cited being more understanding of people and more involved in the life of the 
church. One cited being more confident in serving as a deacon, while one cited being 
more involved and seeking to be even more involved in the overall life of the church. 
When asked if they felt prepared to be deacons of the church each mentee said yes in 


addition they believed they could always seek additional help if necessary from their 
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mentor. All mentees stated that they planned to continue the mentoring relationship 
established with their mentor. All expressed interest in mentoring others in the church to 
be leaders, including those in their deacon class who have come to them for advice. Two 
mentees stated that they felt an obligation to do so because of what their mentors had 
poured into them. 

While each mentee stated they were happy with the mentor chosen for them, one 
expressed initial concern in having their mentor selected. This mentee cited they would 
have chosen their mentor based on qualities that they would want to emulate but agreed 
with the other two mentees that the mentoring pairs were divinely inspired. Each mentee 
expressed gratitude for their selected mentor and stated that a mentoring relationship 
would have developed eventually with their selected mentor without involvement in the 
study. None of the mentees saw gender as a hindrance to the success of the mentoring 
relationship but all cited that the mentor being an experienced successful deacon of the 
church was beneficial to their development as new deacons. Each mentee saw mentoring 
as an additional blessing to their deacon training class. 

The data presented showed the following: 

e The mentees respected the experience of their chosen mentors. 

e The mentees believed they could have established the mentoring relationships 

on their own with their mentor. 

e The mentees did not see the gender of either the mentor or mentee as an issue. 

e The mentees saw themselves as prepared to serve as new deacons of the 


church as a result of the mentoring. 
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e The mentees saw their mentor's experience as key to their own success as 
deacons. 


Mentors 


All mentors agreed that the mentoring relationship with their mentee went well. 
Each stated that they met with their mentee initially to agree upon the established goals. 
Each mentor stated that schedules were a factor in establishing the relationship with the 
mentees. Each mentor cited that they addressed goals through discussions and sharing. 
One mentor cited using modeling as a method of teaching a desired skill or task. Two 
mentors cited giving assigned tasks when appropriate, while one cited time constraints as 
the reason their mentee did not participate in hands on opportunities. Each mentor stated 
that he or she was able to expose their mentee to additional activities not established as 
goals throughout the training time. These opportunities were a result of questions 
presented by the mentees or other concerns the mentors believed needed addressing. One 
mentor invited their mentee to lead alongside of them for a special church service. 

When asked if it may have been detrimental to the mentee not to choose their own 
mentor, one mentor stated they were unsure but the mentees may have preferred making 
their own selection. Two mentors stated selecting the mentoring pairs allowed for the 
fostering of new relationships. Two of the three mentors stated that it was unlikely that 
their mentoring relationship would have occurred without involvement in this study. Both 
of these mentors cited involvement in other church activities as the reason for their 
unwillingness to offer assistance. One mentor who had a prior non-mentoring relationship 
with their mentee stated while an informal mentoring relationship may have developed it 


would not have been as effective. 
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Each mentor expressed pleasure in serving as a mentor. One stated that although 
they were not initially excited it turned out to be an enriching, spiritual and glorifying 
experience. While none of the mentors saw gender as a hindrance to the training, they 
differed on what they saw as key to the success of the mentees. One mentor cited the 
experience of the mentor, one cited the willingness of the mentee, while one was unsure 
of the key to the mentee’s success. 

When asked how they saw their mentees upon completion of the training, one 
mentor cited that they saw in their mentee the making of a good deacon, willingness, and 
openness in serving. One cited more openness and one more active. In terms of things 
they may have learned about themselves during this study, one mentor expressed a new 
self-awareness, while two mentors expressed no new learnings. 

Each mentor stated that mentoring should continue as a method of training 
leaders. However, none expressed an interest in seeking other mentoring relationships. 
Two mentors cited other church commitments as a determining factor. One mentor 
simply stated they would not seek other mentoring relationships. However, all stated they 
would continue in the mentoring relationship established in this project. 

This data showed the following: 

e The mentors saw mentoring as beneficial to both the mentee and the mentor. 

¢ While the mentors saw mentoring as necessary, their other church 

commitments seem to take precedent over the training future leaders. 

° Mentors saw the mentoring process as needing structure yet flexibility to 


customize for the individual. 
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* Mentors saw the new deacons as prepared to serve because of the mentoring 
process. 
e The mentors did not see gender as an issue. 


Outside Observer 


According to both outside observers, there were noticeable differences in the new 
deacons who had had mentoring as a part of their training and those who had not. Both 
cited that those mentored seemed more assured in their choices as deacons. One observer 
added those mentored seem to have more self-confidence and a better sense of direction 
in their roles as deacons. When asked if mentoring should continue as a part of training 
leaders one stated yes because it provided new leaders first hand wisdom as well as a 
partnership; while one said yes, because it developed character in the trainee. 

Both outsider observers saw the mentoring program as necessary for the 
continued growth of Sharon Baptist Church. One stated it stops persons from being thrust 
into office without a real sense of direction and allows them to gain information from 
elders. At the same time, it enables the elders to create wholesome relationships with new 
leaders and know that the new leaders had much to offer. One observer said mentoring 
should be a part of the new members program. 

When asked to offer their thoughts concerning the mentoring program one outside 
observers stated that the mentoring portion of the training was a welcomed and 
worthwhile addition to the deacon-training program. The other stated the mentoring 
portion was an aid to the spiritual development of the new deacons, which would add to 


the overall growth of the church. 
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The presented data suggests the following: 

e The outside observers saw a noticeable difference in the mentored deacons 
and the deacons not mentored. 

* The outside observers believed the mentoring program was beneficial in 
training new deacons. 

e The outside observers believed the mentoring program could aid in the growth 
of the church. 


New Deacons Not a Part of the Mentoring Program 


The following data is the result of two returned surveys of the three distributed. 
When asked if the deacon training met their expectations, both new deacons stated that it 
had. Both new deacons stated that they began class with goals in mind that they had 
hoped to accomplish as a part of their training. One stated that they had accomplished 
their goals while the other did not respond to the question. The nature of these goals is 
unknown. In response to the question if having a mentor would have been beneficial in 
preparing them as deacons, both deacons stated that they had sought out other deacons on 
their own to assist them in their training. The extent of these relationships is unknown. 
When asked of their confidence in their ability to serve as a deacon of the church, one 
stated that they were still struggling with understanding their responsibility, while the 
other stated their confidence in being a deacon due to being a people person. 

The presented data suggests the following: 

¢ The deacons not mentored had no real sense of direction during their 
training. 


e The deacons not mentored saw a need for a mentor during their training. 
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Validation 


The only points of comparisons for this study would be research conducted by 
corporate America. This data reports that mentoring is beneficial in training leaders for 


various reasons. However, these studies have not considered the ministry context. 
Triangulated Data 


The following data is the result of an interview with a deacon who had minimal 
training and no mentor prior to being ordained as a deacon many years ago. This deacon 
stated that the training consisted of a review of scripture concerning the office of deacon, 
the qualities of a deacon, the ordinances of the church and the uniform of the deacon. 
This deacon believed that a mentor could have helped to explain the expectations of a 
deacon in a non-threatening environment without offending anyone. This deacon 
struggles with understanding their role as a deacon and finding their place as a leader of 


the church. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The data collected suggests that the hypothesis established for this research, when 
elders who have had success as a church leader share their wisdom and experience 
through effective mentoring, then a succession of successful leaders will emerge, was 
correct. This data suggests that mentoring is an effective tool for training new leaders. 


The following are observations that support this finding: 


e The outside observers indicated that the mentored deacons appear to be more 


prepared then those who did not receive mentors. 


Sunday morning worship presents evidence of the preparedness of the mentored 
deacons. On many occasions since the ordination of the new deacons, the 
researcher has observed the new deacons participate as devotional leaders. The 
mentored deacons appeared confident in carrying out their responsibilities while 
the one who did not receive a mentor fumbled and appeared very nervous in what 
they were doing. During opportunities to pray, mentored deacons prayed succinct 
prayers that fit the occasion, deacons without a mentor prayers strayed from the 
objective. It appears that having had a clear sense of direction and expectations of 
responsibility established at the outset of the training helped the mentored 
deacons in accomplishing not only their goals but also be confident in carrying 


out the tasks now that they are ordained deacons. 
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The mentored deacons have made significant adjustments in their schedules to 


allow for participation in worship service and Bible Study. 


All three of the mentored deacons discussed having busy schedules or other 
commitments that kept them from being as involved in worship service and Bible 
Study as they would have liked. However, since ordination it is noticeable that 
they have all reprioritized their schedules to include more time for worship 
service and Bible Study. While they still have to miss these services their 


absences are infrequent and not without discussion of a desire to be present. 


Schedule conflicts were also a problem for the deacons without mentors prior to 
training. However, there does not appear to be any significant adjustments made 
to allow for more involvement in worship service and Bible Study. In fact, for one 


there has been no change in their involvement in worship service or Bible Study. 


The paired mentoring relationships developed into secured relationships, which 


will continue beyond the project. 


Although all of the mentored deacons said they were prepared to be deacons they 
recognized that they may still need additional guidance and direction. Their 
willingness to continue their mentoring relationships beyond the timelines of the 
project can only be beneficial to gaining more success as deacons. Since 
ordination, the researcher has spoken with the new deacons and each still speak 
very highly of their mentor and still refers to them as such. They continue to 


express confidence that their relationship with their mentor will continue forever. 
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The mentoring relationships had a positive impact on the way that the mentored 


deacons operate throughout the church. 


All mentored deacons serve in some leadership capacity around the church as 
ushers, committee members, and/or chairs of committees or special days. In these 
roles, they appear to have blossomed. There appears to be a difference in their 


continence while serving. They appear more confident in their service. 


The mentored deacons say they are prepared to serve. 


The mentored deacons believe they are prepared to serve because they have 
learned from their mentors and are able to carry out with success what they have 
learned. The deacons who did not receive mentors indicated that they were 
prepared to be deacons of the church based on being people friendly. While this is 
an admirable characteristic, it is insufficient in helping one perform the role of a 
deacon. The mentored deacons are friendly and the members of the church appear 
to like them just as they do the deacons without mentors. However, the mentored 
deacons are able to perform their expected responsibilities because of a mentor 


who took time to teach and guide them. 
The mentored deacons have a desire to mentor others to leadership. 


This model of training is self-perpetuating in that the mentored deacons will now 
seek out others they can mentor. This is a direct result of the benefits of what they 


learned from their mentors. 
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It is the opinion of the researcher that the key to the overall success of the project 
was the training sessions prior to implementation. The overall focus of these sessions was 
the stewardship of a leader. The goal of the first session was to help leaders understand 
their responsibility in caring for the church. Leaders participated in a discussion that 
garnered agreement that they indeed had oversight of the church and as such had a 
responsibility to see that the work that they were involved in continued beyond what they 
were currently doing. 

They enjoyed a lively reflection of Sharon Baptist Church's history which many 
of them had direct involvement or knowledge thereof. The leaders who participated in the 
session shared their hopes for Sharon’s future over the next five, ten, and fifteen years 
and when asked who would carry out all of the wonderful things that they wanted to see 
at Sharon, the overwhelming response was, "some of these young people must step up." 

Understanding leadership and qualities of a leader was the focus of the second 
session. The purpose was to help future leaders understand the expectations of the roles 
they may eventually fill. When asked how those who currently led the church could assist 
in ensuring that the “young people" are ready to lead, the consensus of the group was, 
"we need to train them!" 

The third session focused on understanding mentoring as a tool for training 
leaders. The researcher facilitated dialogue surrounding ways in which the African 
American community had successfully used mentoring informally and formally to assist 
young people and/or adults in learning a skill. The training of Joshua and the twelve 
disciples by Moses and Jesus provided Biblical examples of how mentoring can be used 


to train leaders. These examples led to the discussion that current leaders play a vital role 
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in ensuring that the work of Sharon continues into the future by mentoring the “young 
people.” In fact, the future of the Sharon Baptist Church rests in the hands of its current 
leaders and their ability to successfully train and eventually transfer leadership into the 
hands of those who wait in the wings. 

The training sessions were very interactive and allowed the participants to state 
freely what they believed. The writer heard both frustration and hesitancy in the verbal 
exchanges. However, all knew that something had to change or Sharon would suffer in 
making an impact in the future. As the current leaders began to see a way to continue 
using their gifts while also relieving some of the burdens they carry, they began to speak 
even freer about training future leaders. The current leaders were adamant the “young 
people” needed to do their fair share in keeping the church moving forward. They spoke 
of being tired of carrying the full load and in many cases desiring to pass on the mantle of 
leadership. It is interesting to note that many of the future leaders held their comments 
until after the training sessions. 

Candidly, the future leaders expressed pessimism that the current leaders would 
ever step down from their positions or would ever train anyone to do what they did. They 
saw many of the current leaders as threatened by the future leaders. Given this, the writer 
took great care to ensure that the current leaders did not feel threatened in any way but 
understood that their experience was necessary to ensure that the work of the ministry 
continued beyond them. The researcher moved forward confident in implementing a 
mentoring program believing that the current leaders desired to see the church continue in 


fulfilling its mission. 
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It was the hope of this researcher that more church leaders would have 
participated in the training sessions so that the project could have crossed a wider section 
of the church. Even with passionate pleas from the pulpit for all leaders to attend, only a 
small fraction of leaders participated. Even with limited participation, the researcher 
believes that training sessions were successful. F inding a perfect implementation place 
within the deacon ministry was also a key to the project’s success. The leadership among 
the Deacon Ministry had a willingness to support an effort that had the potential to be a 
blessing to the church as a whole speaks to their commitment to the work of the church. 

One problem that arose during the implementation of the project was with 
choosing mentors. One mentee had to change mentors three times. The first person 
chosen became ill and unable to participate, while the second refused the offer stating 
they were unsure they were qualified to do so. While both reasons were valid reasons the 
mentee began to express concerns that no one wanted to mentor them. It was at that time 
that a person close to the research decided that the search would end and they would 
become the mentee’s mentor. This turned out to be a blessing for the mentee and the 
mentor because they had a lifetime relationship that had not crossed into mentoring. 

Another concern centered on mentees selecting their own mentors. The decision 
to pair the mentors and mentees as opposed to allowing mentees to choose for themselves 
ensured that mentors fit the qualifications necessary for successful training of the 
mentees. The researcher was clear in stating that if the church desired to train successful 
leaders then those who had been successful would need to do the mentoring. Success in 


this case rested in the decision of the pastor and his designee. 
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While this project conducted at the Sharon Baptist Church was successful, future 

studies should consider the following: 
¢ The impact that mentoring has on a mentees motivation to serve 
e How a mentee makes the transition from mentee to mentor 

As a result of this project, the researcher has come to understand that the current 
leaders of Sharon Baptist Church share the same spirit of mentorship as the pastors of 
Sharon have had. They too want to ensure that the work of Sharon continues and are 
excited at the possibility that they have an active role in it. The current leaders who have 
led in various capacities truly desire that the work of Sharon continue beyond them and 
future leaders desire to learn from those who have been successful. This becomes a 
perfect marriage for a successful mentoring program. 

Mentors of this study can take pride in knowing that they have helped to ensure 
that the work that began with their elders and they have labored long to continue will also 
continue into unknown generations long after their service has ended. It is credited to 
Sharon's third pastor, Dr. James Moore, as saying, “these leaders will have realized 
eschatology because they have poured into others what they have, and as long as they 
live, they too will live on through them.” 

In an effort to help facilitate and implement transformative leadership for the 
edification of the Body of Christ this writer intends with God’s grace to publish this work 


and travel the country teaching its principles. 


APPENDIX A 


TRAINING SESSIONS 
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Vil. 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP TRAINING 


Overview 

Stewardship Over Our Bodies 
Stewardship Over Our Time 
Stewardship Over Our Money 
Stewardship Over Our Talent 
Stewardship Over Our Relationships 


Stewardship Over Our Church 
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CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


L Leadership vs. Being a Leader 
Il. Leadership Principles 


Ill. Qualities Of A Leader 


VI. 


CHRISTIAN MENTORING TRAINING 


Overview 

Mentoring Defined 

Benefits of Mentoring 

Mentoring in the African American Community 
Biblical References to Mentoring 


Results of Mentoring 
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CHRISTIAN MENTORING WORKSHOP 
Purpose of Workshop 
Expectations 
Mentoring Defined 
Role of A Mentor 
Role of A Mentee 


The Making of A Leader 
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LEADERSHIP SURVEY 


1.) What is leadership? 


2.) Do you think leadership is important in the life of the church? Please explain 
your answer. 


3.) Are you currently serving as a leader at the Sharon Baptist Church or have 
you served as a leader in the past? If yes, in what capacity? 


4.) How effective are you or believe you were as a leader? Explain your answer. 


5.) If you are no longer serving in this capacity did you train someone to take 
your place? If yes, how? 


6.) What are your thoughts on mentoring? 
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MENTORING SURVEY 


1.) What does mentoring mean to you? 


2.) Have you ever participated in a mentoring relationship before? Please explain 
your answer. 


3.) What do you see as benefits to mentoring? 


4.) What do you see as negatives to mentoring? 
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MENTOR ASSESSMENT FORM 


Mentor’s Name: Mentee’s Name: 
1.) What do you see as the potential of the mentee functioning as a future 
deacon of the church? 
2.) List three strengths of the mentee: 
a. 
b. 
c. 
3.) List three weaknesses of the mentee: 
a. 
b. 
c. 
4.) List any special spiritual gifts you perceive: 
a. 


b. 
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MENTEE PERSONAL ASSESSMENT FORM 


Name: 


1.) What goals do you desire to accomplish as a future deacon of the church? 


2.) How do you intend to accomplish these goals? 


3.) What impact will your goals have on the church? 


4.) List three personal strengths 


5.) List three personal weaknesses 


6.) List any Spiritual gifts you may have: 
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INTERVIEWS 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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MENTOR INTERVIEW 


In your perspective how effective was the mentoring program? 
How did you establish the mentoring relationship? 

How did you work on the goals that were established? 

Did you do other things that were not listed as goal? 

Did you establish guidelines for the mentoring process? 


Do you think it was detrimental in any way to the mentees development 
that their mentors were chosen for them? 


Do you think that a mentoring relationship would have developed between 
you and your mentee if you had not been paired together? 


Do you think that gender was a factor in the mentoring process in any 
way? 


How do you see your mentee now after this mentoring program? 
Were you pleased to have been selected as mentor? 


Did participating in this mentoring program help you discover anything 
new about yourself? 


Do you think the pairing an older person with significant experience with 
a younger person was the key to making the program work? 


Will you continue this mentoring relationship with your mentee? 


Given the success you have had with your mentee will you seek to mentor 
other younger leaders in the church? 


Do you think this mentoring program enhanced the training? 


10: 


13, 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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MENTEE INTERVIEW 


In your perspective how effective was the mentoring program? 

How was the mentoring relationship established and were guidelines set? 
How were goals established? 

How did your mentor help you to reach your goals? 

Did you do things other than what had been established as goals? 

Were you exposed to others outside of your mentor? 

How did you feel about not being able to choose your own mentors? 


Do you think that a mentoring relationship would have developed between 
you and your mentor if you had not been paired? 


Do you think that gender was a factor in the mentoring process in any 
way? 


How do you view yourself after this mentoring process? 
Are you pleased with having been selected as a mentee? 


12. Do you believe that you are now prepared to be a successful 
deacon given your mentoring process? 


Do you think this mentoring program enhanced your training as anew 
deacon? 


Do you think being paired with an older person with significant 
experience was key to your success? 


Will you continue this mentoring relationship with your mentor? 


What will you do now that you have been mentored as a leader? 
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OUTSIDE OBSERVERS INTERVIEW 


Are there noticeable differences in those mentored and those not mentored 
in the training class? 


How do you think members and/or officers of Sharon Baptist Church 
perceived the mentoring program that took place with the trainees? 


Do you think the mentoring program should continue? 


Do you think a mentoring program is necessary for the growth of Sharon 
Baptist Church? 
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NON-MENTORED DEACON INTERVIEW 


What personal goals, if any, did you have beginning your training as a 
deacon? 


Were these goals achieved and how? 


Do you feel confident in your role as a new deacon of the church? In what 
ways? 


Do you think you would/could have benefited from having a 
senior deacon assigned to you? If so, why? 
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INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Mentee 


Goal: 


Activity Timeline 


Goal: 


Activity Timeline 


Mentor 


Observable Outcome 


Observable Outcome 


1. 


Goal: 


Activity Timeline 


Observable Outcome 


1. 
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MENTORING CONFIDENTIALITY AGREEMENT 


I, , agree that any personal discussions 


and/or experiences between myself and 


during the Doctoral Project will remain in the strictest of confidence between the 
two of us. Disclosure of any specific information will be agreed upon between 


both parties in private. 
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